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THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE THE RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE 


Of the questions on which Protestant Christians are divided today 
none is more vital than this: Is our religion fundamentally the religion 
of an authoritative book, or the religion of experience? The former 
conception has undoubtedly been the prevalent one in the past. 
Modern Protestantism, rejecting authority-religion in the ecclesiastical 
form, ended by establishing it in the biblical form. The supremacy 
which it denied to the Church it ascribed—not wholly consistently, 
to be sure, but with full intention—to the Book. Its infallibility, 
inerrancy, and sufficiency for all the needs of the religious life have 
become the watchword of a certain school of thought claiming for 
itself, with a certain degree of right of possession, the title of orthodox. 

But this view, never quite consistently carried out, has of late 
years been, with increasing boldness, challenged by some who for 
the Book as infallible arbiter would substitute experience as the 
judge on the bench of last resort. To their fundamental postulate 
that in religion, as in all other fields of human life and activity, men 
must gain truth and wisdom through the study of experience, the 
advocates of this view would add three affirmations: First, that only 
he who has himself a religious experience can apprehend the truths 
of religion; second, that no man’s experience is so broad or deep 
that he does not need to add to it a knowledge of that of other men, 
and the larger and deeper such knowledge the better; and third, 
that, while one cannot assume at the outset the normative character 
of all the experiences even of all the good men whose experiences 
the Bible records, or the permanent authority of all its commands 
or teachings, and while an investigation undertaken without the 
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assumption of such a proposition does not itself issue in establishing 
it, yet the religious experience recorded in the Bible is of such excep- 
tional depth and breadth, and its record is so exceptionally valuable 
for the promotion of religious life, that it demands and rewards the 
most thorough and discerning study. 

Is such a view heretical? If it is, then the Scripture is itself 
heretical; for this is the view of the prophets and teachers whose 
teachings and writings make up the Bible. The prophets believed 
each in his own message, but they did not hesitate to dissent from 
the views of their predecessors when their own experience or their 
own study of human experience generally led them to take a different 
view. Isaiah in the presence of the invading Assyrian assures his 
contemporaries of the inviolability of Zion; his contemporary, Micah; 
putting a different interpretation upon precisely the same phenomena, 
unhesitatingly declares that Zion shall be plowed as a field. Con- 
spicuous among such dissenters from the views of the past were Jesus 
and Paul. Sincerely reverencing the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and using them for the development of their own spiritual life and 
that of their contemporaries, both Jesus and his great apostle freely 
dissented from the teachings of the Old Testament on important 
matters of detail, in which deeper experience or deeper insight enabled 
them to see truth more clearly than their predecessors in Israel had 
apprehended it. Peter and Paul had had experiences which, though 
fundamentally alike, were in important respects different; the result 
appeared in a fundamental agreement in conviction with important 
differences in detail. Each was willing to learn from the other, but 
each held the convictions to which his own experience, and that of 
others as he knew it, led him. But the appeal of Jesus and the 
apostles was not simply to their own experience as a source of truth 
within themselves which outranked that of the earlier prophets and 
teachers. They appealed also to the experience of their hearers and 
readers to verify their teachings, thus recognizing a value and author- 
ity in the religious experience of men as such. 

This was also the view of some at least of the Reformers. Luther 
did not hesitate—with bad judgment perhaps, but in principle follow- 
ing in Paul’s footsteps—to decide by the test of experience what 
portion of the New Testament really contained the essence of the 
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gospel. Haltingly, but yet constantly, even while honestly denying 
that they were doing so, Christians of all ages have dissented from 
those teachings which seem to them contradicted by experience, and 
ignored and practically rejected those which they could not appropriate. 
That they have often limited their own experience by failure to 
apprehend and enter into the richer experiences of others is undoubt- 
edly true. That they ought to have been more willing to learn from 
others, and that experiences that seem superior to our own should 
lead us, not to deny their reality, but to strive to find out what they 
may mean for us, is not less true. But the fact remains that the 
convictions that are of value are those that relate themselves to 
experience, finding a point of attachment in our own past experience 
and inspiration and stimulus in the larger experiences of others, 
and developing richer experience in ourselves. 

Is not this, then, the truth, that the religion of the Bible is itself the 
religion of experience, and that, too, in the double sense that it is 
itself built upon experience, and that it teaches those to whom it comes 
to start from and to build upon experience? We are persuaded that 
this is the case, and that the time is ripe for the defense and proclama- 
tion of this old view. A just zeal for the Bible, a just recognition 
of its incomparable value, demands that we shall cease to hinder 
its effectiveness by practically denying what it teaches, and by affirm- 
ing of it what it never itself affirms and the affirmation of which is 
neither defensible by evidence nor calculated to increase its effec- 
tiveness in the promotion of religious life. .If once perhaps there 
was reason to fear that the too open affirmation of this view would 
harm the cause of religion by leading men to take a less reverent 
attitude toward the Bible, that is no longer the case. The progress 
of religion is hindered today, in many quarters at any rate, by the 
timidity of those who seek to preserve the credit of the Bible by affirm- 
ing of it what they have no evidence to prove, what the book itself 
refutes. 

Let it, then, be frankly affirmed that the revelation of God is 
through experience, personal and racial, and demands a growing 
experience for its growing apprehension. Let it be preached from 
every pulpit that Christianity is not the affirmation of a dogma about 
the Book or the Church, or the acceptance of any series of propositions 
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approved by a council, but a life, in which the soul facing the light 
of truth accepts that truth, and living by it fits itself for ever larger 
apprehension and larger living. Let it be not grudgingly confessed, 
but gladly proclaimed, that the Spirit of God speaks to every rational 
human soul, and that no man attains righteousness of heart or standing 
at the bar of heaven by professed or forced assent to that to which 
the Spirit in him gives no response. 

And, confessing this, let us with new courage and hopefulness 
urge men to take up and prosecute the study of the Bible. Let us. 
remind them that not what a man believes about the Bible, but what 
he appropriates from it, determines its value and helpfulness to him. 
Let us bid men stimulate and nourish their own spiritual life by 
coming into sympathetic contact with the richer and higher experiences 
of the great men of past times. Let no man make the foolish mistake 
of drawing a circle about his own life and making his own experience 
the measure of the possible, starving in an isolation of his own creat- 
ing; let him sit reverently at the feet of the great souls of the ages, 
above all at that of Jesus the Word of God, and aspire to realize 
in himself those splendid possibilities which their experience has 
proved to be within the reach of men. Let him know that not by 
assent to affirmations, but by fellowship with the divine, men climb 
to the heights of spiritual achievement. Let the Bible be studied and 
taught with all diligence and zeal, not as itself the Word of God, 
or as a collection of infallible oracles, but as the priceless treasury 
of the deeper religious experiences of the race and of the most enlight- 
ening revelation of God through his prophets, apostles, and Son. 
For because it is these, it is also the great creator of deep and rich 
experience in men of today. 

When the Bible is studied thus, it will take on, for many minds 
at least, a new interest and a new helpfulness. Stumbling-blocks that 
have hindered approach to it will be taken out of the way; new vistas 
will be opened up, new incentives both to study and to the appro- 
priation of the results of study will be found, and the effect of the 
study will be correspondingly more enriching and more edifying. 


JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


IV. THE CITY OF DAVID 


The two main valleys of Jerusalem, WAdy Sitti Maryam, or the 
Kidron, and WAdy er-Rababi, or the Hinnom, form a wedge-shaped 
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THE WESTERN HILL OF JERUSALEM 


plateau that is cut off from the surrounding country on the east, 
south, and west, and that is connected with the tableland of central 
Judea only on the north. This plateau is divided by El-WA4d, the 
ancient Tyropoeon, into two unequal divisions, which we may call 
the west hill and the east hill. 

The west hill is three times as large as the eastern one, and at its 
highest point, near the southwest corner of the city, rises to a height 
of 2,550 feet, so that it overlooks the Temple mount. By the arms of 
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the valley, El-W4d, this hill is subdivided into four smaller hills. The 
first lies in the northwest corner of the present city, and may be desig- 
nated as NW; the second lies between the site of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher and the main valley El-W4d. It is cut off from NW 
by a small arm of the western branch of El-WAd that comes down 
from the vicinity of the Church of the Sepulcher. It may be desig- 
nated as N (the north summit). The third summit lies in the south- 
west corner of the city, and may be designated as SW. Separated 
from it by the southern branch of El-W4d is a fourth slight elevation, 
which we may designate as C (central hill). 

The smaller eastern hill, on which the Mosque of Omar lies and 
on which the ancient Temple stood, is narrow, and curves in a crescent 
shape from northwest to southeast and then again to southwest. 
Its highest elevation, in the northeast corner of the city on the site of 
the Dome of the Rock, is a little over 2,400 feet. It is subdivided by 
one of the arms of the Kidron that runs across the upper end of the 
Mosque inclosure into two main summits. The northernmost of 
these lay outside of the limits of the ancient city. An arm of this 
branch, running from west to east across the northern end of the 
Haram area, forms two small hills; and the excavations of Guthe 
south of the Haram area seem to show that there was another small 
valley south of the Temple which separated the southern end of the 
eastern hill from the summit on which the Temple stood. There 
were, thus, three peaks to that portion of the eastern hill which lay 
within the ancient city limits. These may be designated for brevity 


as NE (northeast summit), E (the east central summit), and SE 


(southeast summit). 

The task now before us is the identification of the hills and‘city 
quarters mentioned in antiquity with these seven summits of the 
modern city. In this investigation we shall follow the order in which 
the hills are first mentioned in the Bible, and in the discussion of each 
we shall examine the evidence in chronological order. This is the 
only safe method; for it frequently happens that names are shifted 
from one locality to another in the growth of tradition, so that it is 
dangerous to start with late references and to work backward from 
them. 

The first hill mentioned in the Old Testament is the strong- 
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hold of the Jebusites which David captured and renamed after himself. 
In II Sam. 5:6-8 =I Chron. 11:5 f. we are told: 


And the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites, the inhab- 
itants of the land; which spake unto David saying, Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame thou shalt not come in hither: thinking, David cannot come 
in hither. Nevertheless David took the stronghold of Zion; the same is the 
City of David. And David said on that day, Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, 
let him go up by the watercourse . . . . And David dwelt in the stronghold, 
and called it the City of David. 
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THE EASTERN HILL OF JERUSALEM 


The fortress of the Canaanites here mentioned must have lain near a 
water supply; in fact, this is indicated by the allusion to the “ water- 
course.” Gihon, the modern Virgin’s Fountain, is the only spring 
in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem; it seems certain, 
therefore, that ancient Jebus was situated near this spring. This 
naturally suggests a position on SE, from which hill Gihon is most 
accessible. The allusion to the “water-course,” or “gutter” in 
II Sam. 5:8 is plausibly interpreted as referring to the ancient tunnel 
which Warren discovered leading from the top of the eastern hill down 
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to the Virgin’s Fountain. The statement of this same passage, that 
Jebus was so strong that the blind and the lame could hold it against 
an enemy, shows that it had a fine natural location. This is truer of 
SE than of any other part of the city. Inaccessible cliffs surround it 
on all sides, except on the narrow neck at the north which connects 
it with the upper ridges of the eastern hill, and this could easily be 
protected with a rampart. SW and NE are higher hills, but they are 

‘not so easily defended. Before artillery was invented, SW must have 
been well-nigh impregnable, and military authorities are agreed that 
it is the most likely location for the ancient stronghold of Jebus. 

David’s flight recorded in II Sam., chap. 15, does not mention the 
City of David, but implies that he lived on the eastern hill, inasmuch 
as his first halting-point was the valley of Kidron (cf. vs. 23). 

The statement of I Kings 1:33, that Solomon was sent down to 
Gihon to be anointed, also suggests the nearness of David’s residence 
to this spring. In a suddea emergency, when everything depended 
upon haste, David would not have been likely to send Solomon to a 
remote fountain. If the City of David was located on SE, it was 
necessary merely to drop down over the edge of the hill to be at the 
sacred place. 

In none of the passages where the City of David is mentioned is 
one said to “go up” to it. David brings the ark into the City of 
David (II Sam. 6:10); the ark goes in (II Sam. 6:16 =I Chron. 15: 29); 
Solomon brings the daughter of Pharaoh into the City (I Kings 3:1). 
These statements show. that the City of David did not lie on high 
ground. They are appropriate to SE, which is considerably lower 
thaa all the other hills; but they are not appropriate, if the City of 
David was situated upon SW (its traditional location), or upon any 
of the other hills. On the other hand, it is always said that one “goes 
up” from the City of David tq the Temple and to the Palace which 
Solomon built on E adjacent tothe Temple. Thus, in I Kings 8:1= 
II Chron. 5:2, “Solomon brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord out of the City of David;” I Kings 9:24, ‘““Pharaoh’s daughter 
came up out of the City of David into her house which Solomon had 
built for her” (cf. II Chron. 8:11). This language is explainable 
only if the City of David lay on SE, which is considerably lower than 
E, the Temple hill. 
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In Isa. 29:1, 2, 7 we read: 

Ho, Ariel, Ariel, the city where David encamped! add ve year to year; let 
the feasts come round: then will I distress Ariel... . . And the multitude 
of all the nations that fight against Ariel, even all that fight against her and 
her stronghold, and that distress her, shall be as a dream. 

From this it appears that the City of David is identical with Ariel, 
“the hearth of God,” where the feasts are celebrated; that is, it is 
identical with the Temple mountain. 

According to Ezek. 43:7, the kings of Judah have defiled the 
Temple by putting their sepulchers close to it; but the tombs of the 
kings were in the City of David (cf. I Kings 11:43; 14:31; 15:8; 
15:24; 22:50; II Kings 8:24; 9:28; 12:21; 14:20; 15:7; 15:38; 
16:20); the City of David, therefore, must have been adjacent to 
the Temple on the eastern hill. We know that NE was not built 
upon until a late period. iain the City of David can have 
lain only on SE. 

Neh. 3:15 records: 

The fountain gate repaired Shallun the son of Colhozeh, the ruler of the 
district of Mizpah; he built it, and covered it, and set up the doors thereof, the 
bolts thereof, and the bars thereof, and the wall of the pool of Shelah by the 
king’s garden, even unto the stairs that go down from the City of David. 
From this it appears that the stairs of the City of David were adjacent 
to the Pool of Siloam and the King’s Garden at the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon Valley. This shows that the City of David lay on SE, 
immediately above the Pool of Siloam. The same conclusion is 
demanded by the narrative of the procession of the Levites in Neh. 
12:37, who went from the Fountain Gate, which lay in the Tyropoeon 
close to Siloam, to the stairs of the City of David, and then onward 
to the Water Gate, which lay in the east wall of the city above Gihon. 
The excavations of Frederick Bliss on SE have disclosed a number 
of steps cut in the rock at the southern end of SE. In all probability 
these are identical with the stairs of the City of David mentioned by 
Nehemiah. 

II Chron. 32:30 records that Hezekiah “stopped the upper outflow 
of the waters of Gihon and brought them straight down on the west 
side of the City of David.” If, as we have seen, Gihon is the Virgin’s 
Fountain in the Kidron Valley, this water-course of King Hezekiah 
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can only be the tunnel which runs under SE from the Virgin’s Foun- 
tain to Siloam. Consequently the City of David can only be SE, on 
whose west side the Siloam tunnel empties. 

II Chron. 33:14 narrates that Manasseh built “an outer wall to 
the City of David on the west side of Gihon in the brook (nahal).” 
“Gihon in the brook” is the Virgin’s Fountain, and the wall of the 
City of David west of Gihon can only be a wall on the eastern side of 
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THE STAIRS OF THE CITY OF DAVID 


the eastern hill. These last two passages ia Second Chronicles are 
derived from ancient sources, and consequently have a higher his- 
torical value than statements of the Chronicler himself. 
In I Macc. 1:33 we read: “They builded the City of David with 
a great and strong wall with strong towers, and it became unto them 
an Akra;” also in I Macc. 7:32, 33: “They fled into the City of 
David; and after these things Nicanor went up to Mount Zion and 
there came some of the priests out of the sanctuary;” I Macc. 14:36: 
“They were taken away also that were in the City of David, they that 
were in Jerusalem, who had made themselves an Akra, out of which 
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they issued and polluted all things round about the sanctuary.” 
These passages indicate that the City of David which the Greeks 
turned into their Akra, or stronghold, was in close proximity to the 
Temple. Its precise location is not stated, but it must have been 
somewhere on the eastern hill. Since the City of David has been 
identified with SE by all previous references, it is natural to under- 
stand it of the same hill in these passages. 
Josephus mentions the City of David in Ant., vii, 3:1, 2. 


Now the Jebusites, who were the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and were by 
extraction Canaanites, shut their gates, and placed the blind, and the lame, and 
all their maimed persons, upon the wall, in way of derision of the king; and 
said, that the very lame themselves would hinder his entrance into it. This 
they did depending on the strength of their walls. David was hereby enraged 
and began the siege of. Jerusalem, employing his utmost diligence and alacrity 
therein. ..... So he took the Lower City by force, but the Akra held out 
still; whence it was that the king, knowing that the proposal of dignities and 
rewards would encourage the soldiers to greater actions, promised that he who 
should first.go over the ditches that were beneath the Akra, and should ascend 
to the Akra | itself and také it, should have the command of the entire people 
conferred upon him. So they were all ambitious to ascend, and thought no 
pains too great in order to ascend thither; . . . . However, Joab, the son of 
Zeruiah, preceded the rest; and as soon as ae: was got up, cried out to the 
king, and claimed the chief « command. When David had cast the Jebusites out 
of the Akra, he also rebuilt Jerusalem, and named it the City of David, and 
abode there all the time of his reign. . . . . Now David took possession of 
the Upper (some MSS. read “ Lower”) City: he also joined the Akra to it and 
made it one body: and when he had encompassed all with walls he appointed 
Joab to take care of them. It was David, therefore, who first cast the Jebusites 
out of Jerusalem, and called it by his own name, the City of David. 


In this passage Josephus identifies the City of David with the 
Akra and regards it as part of the Lower City, which he contrasts 
with the Upper City. By the Akra he means the stronghold of the 
Hasmoneans, for he quotes First Maccabees in numerous places 
where he speaks of it (cf. Amt., xii, 3:3; 6:2; 7:6; 9:3; 9:4; 10:4; 
Xill, 1:3; 2:33 4:9; 5:2; 5:11; 6:6; 6:7; Wars, i, 2:2). In other 
passages also he equates Akra with the Lower City. Thus, in 
Wars i, 1:4, we read: “So he ejected them out of the Upper City, 
and drove the soldiers into the Lower, which part of the city was 
called the Akra;” Wars, v, 4:1: “The other hill, which was called 
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Akra, and sustains the Lower City, is of the shape of a gibbous 
moon ;” Wars, v, 6:1: “He also held that fountain, and the Akra, 
which was no other than the Lower City.” Accordingly, it is clear 
that, if we can identify either the Akra or the Lower City with one of 
the hills of Jerusalem, we shall know where Josephus located the 
City of David. 

The most important passage on this subject is Wars, v, 4:1: 

The city was built upon two hills, which were opposite to one another, and 
had a valley to divide them asunder, into which the houses on both hills descended 
continuously. Of these hills, that which contained the Upper City was much higher, 
longer, and straighter. Accordingly, the stronger was called Phrourion by King 
David; he was the father of that Solomon who built the first Temple; but by us 
it was called the Upper Market-Place. But the other hill, which was called 
Akra, and sustained the Lower City, was of the shape of a gibbous moon. 
Over against this was a third hill, but naturally lower than Akra, and parted 
formerly from the other by a broad valley. However, in those times when the 
Hasmoneans reigned, they filled up that valley with earth, a mind to join the 
city to the Temple. They then took off part of the height of Akra, and reduced 
it to a less elevation than it was before, that the Temple might be superior to it. 


The location of the first of these hills, which Josephus calls the 
Upper City, is certain. All modern topographers identify it with 
SW. This corresponds with Josephus’ description of it as the highest 
of the hills, and with what he says about the inaccessible valley which 
defended it. The third hill, which Josephus says lay over against 
Akra, is not quite so certain. Spiess (Das Jerusalem des Josephus) 
thinks that it was NW, but it seems plain, from what Josephus says 
in this passage about the cutting-down of the Akra hill until it was 
lower than the Temple, that the third hill is the Temple hill. On 
this point there is general agreement. In regard to the location of 
the second hill, the Akra, or Lower City, there is, however, no con- 
sensus of opinion. Every one of the seven hills except SW has been 
suggested by someone as its location. 

1. The monk Brocardus in 1283 suggested that the Akra was NW, 
and he has been followed by Robinson, Conder, Fergusson, de 


Saulcy, Pierotti, Gatt, and many others. This view is open to a. 


number of insuperable objections. Josephus describes the Akra as 
lower than the Upper City; but NW is higher than SW. Josephus 
describes Akra as a hill; but NW is not an independent summit, 
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but is part of the same ridge with SW. Josephus says that both 
of the hills of Jerusalem were inclosed with deep valleys; but NW 
is not inclosed in this way. Josephus says that a valley between 
Akra and the Temple hill had been filled up in his day, so that it no 
longer existed; but the valley between NW and the Temple has aot 
been filled and is clearly seen to this day. Josephus describes Akra 
as shaped like a gibbous moon; but this does not apply to NW. 
First Maccabees and Josephus both state that Akra lay so near to 
the Temple that it was a constant menace to the worshipers. This 
was not true of NW (cf. I Macc. 1:33-40; 14:36; Ant., xii, 7:6; 9:3). 
In Wars, vi, 8:4, Josephus states that when Titus had captured the 
Upper City the people fled to Akra; but by the capture of,the’second 
wall NW was already in his hands, and the Roman soldiers were 
encamped there (cf. Wars, v, 8). 

2. Fallmerayer in 1852 identified Akra with N.¥ He has been 
followed by Williams, Lewin, DeVogiié, Warren, and Schick. This 
theory is open to nearly all of the objections that have just been 
urged against NW. N is not inaccessible from all sides; is not 
an independent hill, but is a part of NW; is not gibbous-shaped; 
is not so adjacent to the Temple as to be a menace to it; and the 
valley between it and the Temple is not filled up. Of all the Akra 
theories this is the least plausible. 

3. The theory that Akra lay north of the Temple on NE has been 
advocated by Williams, Schultz, Krafft, and Schafter. This theory 
has the advantage of placing Akra near to the Temple, as the state- 
ments of First Maccabees and Josephus demand. The valley 
between this hill and the Temple has also been filled up, as Josephus 
asserts. The objections to this view are that NE is not appreciably 
lower than SW, and that it is higher than the Temple; whereas 
Josephus asserts that, after the capture of Akra by Simon, it was cut 
down until it was lower than the Temple. Furthermore, no part 
of NE was included in the first wall of the city, as described by 
Josephus (Wars, v, 4:2). Consequently, if, as First Maccabees and 
Josephus assert, Akra equals the City of David, Akra cannot have 
lain north of the Temple. 

Against all three of the theories which place Akra in the northern 
part of the modern city, the fact may be urged that this quarter lay 
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outside of the inner, northern wall of the old city. This wall, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Wars, v, 4:2), began at the Tower of Hippicus, near 
the Jaffa Gate, and ran straight east along the western branch of the 
Tyropoeon to the west cloister of the Temple. When Josephus 
asserts that the ancient city lay on two hills, and that it was inclosed 
on the north with three walls, he evidently implies that the two hills 
lay inside of the innermost wall. In that case we are to look for the 
Lower City as well as the Upper City south of the line extending 
from the Jaffa Gate to the west cloister of the Temple. Accordingly, 
Akra cannot be identified either with NW, with N, or with NE. 

4. Tobler first proposed to identify Akra with C. In this he has 
been followed by Mommert. This view has the advantages of putting 
Akra inside of the innermost wall, and of making it adjacent both to 
the Upper City (SW) and to the Temple hill (E); but it is open to the 
following objections: Josephus states that the Akra was cut down 
by Simon until it was lower than the Temple; but C is not lower than 
E. Josephus also asserts that the valley between Akra and the 
Temple was filled up with material obtained by cutting the Akra 
down; this is not true of the valley between C and E, which still forms 
a deep gorge. Wars, vi, 6:2, says that a bridge connected the 
Upper City with the Temple, but this bridge ran from C to E. 
Consequently, Josephus regarded C as a part of the Upper City. 
It cannot, therefore, be identified with the Akra or Lower City. 

5. The theory that the Akra was the Temple hill itself, and that 
the Lower City lay in a ring around the Temple, has been advocated 
by Thrupp and von Alten; but it is impossible, because Josephus 
distinguishes the Temple hill as a third hill different from both the 
Upper and the Lower City, and because the Lower City was in exis- 
tence in the time of David, while the Temple quarter was not laid 
out until the reign of Solomon. 

6. The one theory that remains is to identify the Akra= Lower 
City =City of David with SE,where we have found the City of David 
to be located by all earlier authorities. This view was first proposed 
by Olshausen. It has been adopted by Caspari, Menke, Riess, 
Furrer, von Klaiber, Benzinger, Buhl, Guthe, W. R. Smith, G. A. 
Smith, and other leading modern authorities. It does justice to all 
the statements of Josephus previously quoted. SE is lower than 
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SW, the Upper City; it is separated from it by a deep valley, the 
Tyropoeon; it is lower than the Temple hill; and there is no valley 
at present between it and the Temple, although the excavations of 
Guthe seem to show that such a valley once existed. Whether | 
Josephus is correct in saying that the Akra was originally higher than 
the Temple, and that there was once a broad valley between the two, 
we are not called upon to investigate. The only fact that concerns 
us is that in his own time it was lower than the Temple, and that no 
valley then existed. The eastern hill also answers to the description 
of being gibbous-shaped. This hill lies south of the inner wall of 
Jerusalem, and consequently does justice to the statement that the 
city consisted of two hills at the time when it was inclosed with its 
first wall. When one reads that the city of Jerusalem lay upon two 
hills, one thinks immediately of SW and SE separated by the deep 
E]-Wad. Any other identification of the Lower City compels us to 
assume that the Tyropoeon is not the principal valley that runs 
through the heart of the city, but some insignificant gully that enters 
this valley from the west. Tacitus in Hist., v, 11, also speaks of 
Jerusalem as lying on two hills, and by these he means SW and SE. 

Josephus quotes all the passages in First Maccabees that describe 
the Akra as near to the Temple. He must, therefore, have located it 
upon the east hill. Av#., xiv, 16:2, says that when the outer court 
of the Temple and the Lower City fell into the hands of the Romans, 
the Jews fled into the inner court and into the Upper City. This 
implies that the outer court and Lower City were adjacent. The 
same is implied in Wars, ii, 17:5, where it is said that the rebels held 
the Lower City and the Temple; and in Wars, iv, 9:12, where one 
of the towers erected at the corner of the Temple controlled the Lower 
City. In Wars, vi, 6:3, Akra is combined with Ophel—a quarter 
of the city which is known to have lain immediately south of the 
Temple. In Wars, vi, 7:2, after the taking of the Temple, we read: 
“The Romans drove the robbers out of the Lower City and set all 
on fire as far as Siloam.” 

It appears, accordingly, that Josephus located the Akra or City of 
David in the same place where it is located by all the earlier references 
in the Old Testament and Apocrypha. The one passage which is 
supposed to contradict this view is Wars, v, 4:1, where we are told 
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that David called the Upper City the stronghold; but the word used 
here is not “ Akra,”’ but “Phrourion.” In not one passage does Jose- 
phus put the City of David elsewhere than on SE. There is, accord- 
ingly, an unbroken tradition in favor of the location of the City of 
David on SE, from the earliest times down to Josephus. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem the City of David was supposed to have lain 
on SW, where today the tomb of David is shown by the Moslems; 
but there is no trace of this tradition before the fourth century A. D., 
and it is worthless over against the large body of ancient evidence in 
favor of SE. 
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CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


CHAPTER II. SOCIAL DUTIES RELATING TO THE FAMILY 
II. MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


1. PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THIS Discussion.—It is taken for granted 
throughout these studies that the student is making himself familiar 
with the teaching of the Bible on each topic and giving them reverent 
heed. On the subject of marriage and the family we have conflicting 
pictures and customs; the polygamic family of the patriarch Abra- 
ham, the permission of divorce in the laws of the Hebrews, the appar- 
ent prohibition of divorce by Jesus, the criticism of Paul that marriage 
is a kind of inferior moral state over against his almost sacramental 
view of the institution as a symbol of spiritual union with God. We 
are not attempting here to make a biblical study,’ but rather to look 
straight at marriage as a present-day social fact, and to discover 
what conduct is required in view of the entire situation. After direct- 
ing attention to a few of many important considerations the class will 
be asked to think of others and endeavor to weigh them. 

2. DEFINITION OF MARRIAGE.—Marriage in our time and land is the 
voluntary union of one man and one woman for life-companionship. 
It is assumed that both parties are old enough to understand their 
act; that there is no compulsion of either; that they are physically 
and mentally fit for marriage. These conditions do not always exist, 
but they are regarded in our country as necessary to a right marriage. 
That which public opinion generally approves as best has been in 
varying degree expressed in the laws of states and the interpretations 
of courts. 

The legal definition of marriage is based on the social belief that 

1 Good helps in this field are afforded, and references supplied, by the reverent 
and earnest book, Social Significance of the Teachings of Jesus, by Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
1907. On this special subject of the biblical teaching on marriage and divorce, see the 
article of Professor E. D. Burton in the Biblical World, February and March, 1907. 
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certain actions, habits, and customs are necessary for the common 
welfare, and the definition already given to describe the customary 
thought is substantially that which we find inlaws. Marriage legally 
begins with a voluntary act of both parties to the contract; but after 
that act the union cannot legally be dissolved without the permission 
of the proper judicial authorities. The lawyers say that marriage 
begins with a free act, but that it becomes a “status.” The social 
reasons for this will appear. From most contracts the parties may be 
freed simply by mutual consent, and ordinary business partnerships 
may be dissolved by agreement in private and without notice to 
others. But marriage is a legal contract like no other. There are 
a few eccentric persons who declare that marriage ought to end at 
any time when both members of the union agree to have the relation 
end; and their reasoning is specious. We can answer them best by 
showing what are the consequences of marriage—how far-reaching, 
enduring, and profound; that these consequences are not merely 
personal and private, but also social and affect the entire community 
in all its interests. 

3. Errects OF MARRIAGE—EcoNnomIc.—What are some of the 
effects of the marriage union? First of all there is at once a mutual 
interest in the work and business which are to furnish support for the 
family formed in marriage. The labor or business activity of a man 
has for its purpose, not merely his own support, but that of his wife 
and children. ‘“‘Self-support”’ includes maintenance of wife, children, 
and the aged or infirm. Leaving out of account a comparatively few 
persons who have inherited estates and can live without work, the 
vast majority of men must receive for the service they render to society 
return enough to maintain one, two, or more other persons. When 
the employer pays a workman, he must on the average include enough 
to support parents and young children. When a farmer tills the soil, 
he wins a product for the support of the entire family. If wife and 
children help in the labor, the reward must go to a common fund in 
which all share according to their needs. Property in lands, machin- 
ery, merchandise, railroads, and all else is essentially family property. 
When a man dies, he usually gives his accumulated wealth in parts 
to his widow and children and nearest family relatives. All the 
results of savings, effort, thrift, and commerce flow to the family. 
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An important modification of this statement must be made in 
respect to those great fortunes which fall into the hands of a very few 
fortunate masters of industry and commerce, and which are not in 
any proper sense earned by the owners, but which are built up largely 
by the services and sacrifices of all industrious members of a com- 
munity. In such cases, even when the acquisition has not been 
promoted by fraud and oppression, the duty to share the wealth with 
the entire community, and not to leave it all to the family who have 
done nothing to earn it, has come to be recognized in large gifts and 
legacies to public uses, in inheritance taxes, and in the moral demands 
of enlightened teachers of morality. But even in these exceptional 
cases all admit that the family has the first claim. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has clearly and explicitly taught the world, 
by books and by action, that accumulated wealth, after the family is 
reasonably provided for, is morally, if not legally, public property 
and should be redistributed as community wealth. The amazing 
gifts of other owners of colossal fortunes are sometimes accompanied 
by a modest and high-minded confession that the gift was a recognition 
of the common ownership of exceptional wealth and of the steward- 
ship of all possessions. This does not imply a confession that fraud 
or other conscious injustice was a part factor in the acquisition. 

4. EFFECTS OF MARRIAGE ON HEALTH.—Usually the health of the 
members of the little community depends on the conduct of that 
circle. The preparation of food, the proper care of the household, 
the condition of the place of rest, the recreations, the social atmos- 
phere of the residence, are factors bearing on vitality and industrial 
efficiency. The health or sickness of a child is a factor in the welfare 
of the commonwealth and nation, as President Roosevelt has wisely 
and strongly insisted. When parents act in a way to jeopardize the 
physical well-being of each other or their offspring, the national life 
bleeds from one of its arteries. 

5. SoctaBLE NeEEeps.—The satisfactions of the desire for com- 
panionship are in great measure dependent on the home. Husband 
and wife are companions on most intimate terms and with a great 
variety of undivided interests. Suspicion and distrust can be endured 
between persons who live at a distance, but they make purgatory 
where human beings must occupy the same rooms and eat daily at 
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the same table. One can let the neighbor churl pass him with his 
surly mien and hard salute or averted eye, but in the home even a 
slight is felt as a dagger’s thrust. The social virtues, which are so 
necessary to the comfort and happiness of a community, are culti- 
vated, if at all, in the home. 

In this connection should be studied the effects of all kinds of 
limited-marriage schemes, every one of which, however cunningly 
disguised under specious phrases, is a return toward savage and 
animal unions. Among animals, and even among some of the lower 
races of men, with their frequent marital changes, physical modesty 
is rudimentary or unknown. Modesty has been developed as a 
protection to chastity, purity, and health. The tendency of frequent 
and easy divorce, or even of indulgence of a thought of the possibility 
of divorce and remarriage while a spouse is living, is to brutalize 
both man and woman. Monogamous marriage tends, if permanent, 
to cultivate and refine that modesty which stands with flaming sword 
to guard the paradise of chastity. Mrs. Browning’s expression is none 
too strong, that “God is sad in heaven” when he sees how “all our 
towns made offal” of our daughters. Prostitution, which is a return 
in extreme form to the casual sexual relations of brutes, causes not 
only the spread of loathsome physical disease among guilty and 
innocent alike, even to the third generation, but it transforms the 
guilty into cynical skeptics in regard to the very possibility of clean 
living. What must be the insidious paralysis of the finest feelings 
of manhood and womanhood to meet in street and assembly a number 
of previous consorts still living! 

6. BrrtH oF CHILDREN.—Normally and naturally the conse- 
quence of marriage is the birth of children. It is this which seems 
to historical students to have first created the family? and family life 
is always incomplete without children. Children are for a long time 


2 Numerous studies of domestic groups of primitive races of men seem to indicate 
that the earliest permanent groups were of mother and child, the father having little 
to do with them after the child is born. But the very helplessness of infant and often 
of mother gradually compacted and cemented the union. A temporary sexual union 
is not a family in any true sense, and hence it seems none too much to say that “the 
child created the family.” It is interesting to note, as a result of recent statistical 
studies of vast numbers of families, that those marriages which produce children tend 
to be more permanent than childless marriages. . (See Henry_Drummond, The Ascent 
of Man.) 
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dependent on adults for physical care and support, and for education. 
Who are required by the facts of life to provide this maintenance and 
fitness for existence? The central and decisive fact here is that both 
father and mother, having entered marriage by free contract, and 
having agreed to perform the duties of that relation, are the sole 


persons responsible for the entrance of the child into life. It is in — 


accordance with this fact that our civilization, by custom, sentiment, 
and law, requires both father and mother to carry this burden. 

What would be the consequence of permitting parents to desert 
their children and cast the burden of support on others? The first 
result would be that infant mortality would be frightfully increased; 
for we already have enough such cases to teach us that a mother who 
abandons her babe greatly increases its chance of death, no matter 
what may be done by others. The effect on mother and father of deser- 
tion of children is disastrous both to physical health and to character. 
Parents need the children for their own sake as truly as children need 
parents, though not in the same way. Nature has provided instincts 
of affection in adults so that, when a babe is born, these affections 
begin to develop in all normal and healthy persons. Unless impeded 
by false and artificial conditions, ideas, and customs, parental love 
grows with the child and provides for it without legal pressure. 
The conduct and character of parents are the earliest and most essen- 
tial factors of the education of the child. This point requires special 
discussion at another time; its importance cannot be overestimated. 
Children are imitative, and their affection and respect induce them 
first of all to imitate their own parents. 

The support and education of children by the family is a public 
and not a merely private concern. If the little ones are left by parents 
to starve, then the country loses its laborers and citizens; aad if they 
are fed at public expense, then some persons must carry an unjust 
part of the burden. The expenses of the public for charity are 
already enormous, and much of this is due to neglect of children by 
unfit parents. If the children grow up ignorant, dishonest, thievish, 
feeble, lying, unclean, diseased, obscene, profane, they are pests in 
the community. While the family has a private life of its own, the 
whole community has an interest in its permanence, its purity, and 
its morality, and must insist that the family perform its task faithfully. 
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7. SocraLt ACTION TO DEFEND SociAL WELFARE.—Since personal 
advice is inadequate here, the community is compelled to find a 
method of social action which will protect the public interest. Public 
teaching, church discipline, social criticism, newspaper publicity, are 
among the ways in which society secures obedience to its require- 
ment that parents must maintain and properly educate their own 
offspring. But where such means fail, more severe and forceful 
measures are adopted. In some states—as Colorado, Illinois, and 
Indiana—the parents are made to appear before the judge of the 
juvenile court, if they have by negligence contributed to the misery 
or immorality of a child, and they are punished if they refuse to 
perform their duty to the utmost limit of their ability. If through 
ill-health and poverty they cannot provide for the physical and moral 
needs of the children, private and public charity are called upon to 
assist. 

Divorce laws rest upon this fact, that the conduct of married per- 
sons, especially where children are involved, is a public and not a 
merely private concern. Ifa man could desert his wife at any moment 
he pleased, the result would frequently be cruelty to the woman. 
She might be abandoned at the hour when she became burdened 
with the care of a child of which the deserting husband is father. 
This would mean either that an excessive load would be cast upon 
her in a time of helplessness, or that neighbors should work to support 
one who ought to have been cared for by her husband. 

As marriage has consequences of public interest, and ill-advised 
marriage carries with it results of the greatest injury to the community, 
it is the right and duty of the community to surround it with all neces- 
sary safeguards to prevent such marriages and to secure that only 
they marry who are fitted to enter into this relation. ‘‘ Easy marriage,” 
for which many clamor, is the fruitful source of endless evils. Among 
the safeguards against unwise marriage none perhaps is more effective 
or salutary than publicity, through the requirement that no marriage 
shall be entered into without due public notice. This notice has 
in some lands and times been by announcements in the church for 
several weeks before the wedding ceremony, by publication in print, 
by registration in a public office. Secret marriages frequently end in 
misery and shame. Designing and unscrupulous men often induce 
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ignorant and foolish girls to marry them, only to find that the men 
have already been married several times and have deserted their 
wives in the hour of extreme need. An immoral young man will 
sometimes persuade a girl to elope with him secretly, because he 
knows that, if the event were public, his true character would be 
exposed and the woman would refuse him. This publication should 
be given some weeks before the wedding, in order to give time for all 
necessary inquiries and for suitable reflection. The consequences of 
marriage are so serious and complex that it should be preceded by 
full knowledge and abundant time for consideration. 

Much can be said for the plan of having the same county officer 
act as the authority to issue licenses, for performing the act of legal 
recognition, and for registration of the marriage. At present many 
marriages are performed in secret, without previous publicity, and 
ministers often forget or neglect to have the celebration registered 
afterward. A civil marriage should be the only legal essential in 
forming the union, but parties would still be free to have a more solemn 
celebration at home or in church, with all the ceremonies and sacred 
associations which are customary and useful. 

In this view a minister would not have any of the rights or obliga- 
tions of a civil officer; and in a country where church and state are 
separate, as with us, this seems logical and proper. A minister 
frequently feels obliged to refuse to solemnize a marriage even when 
the parties come to him with the license of the state, on the ground 
that one of them has been improperly divorced. But, if he is a state 
officer, it does not seem proper for him thus to refuse to honor the 
document issued by the state; he seems to reflect upon that same 
law-making power under which he accepts a public office. 

8. ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO Divorce.—The church is not 
obliged to accept the divorce pronounced by the courts of a state as 
final and satisfactory. For example, a divorced man who has married 
while the first wife lives may ask for membership in a church on the 
ground that he has been legally divorced from this former wife. 
But many things are legal which are not moral, much less on a level 
with the morality required for membership ina church. On the other 
hand, the church cannot insist that its rule should be made the law of 
the commonwealth. It may be that divorce is civilly desirable, 
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“for the hardness .of their hearts,” to prevent worse evils, while not 
moral according to the standards of conduct set up for themselves by 
religious men. The law permits and countenances many acts which 
a person of high honor will not permit himself, nor countenance in 
his familiar associates. 

Some legal provision must evidently be made for the protection of 
married persons to whom the marriage itself was a wrong. Thus 
the law very properly annuls the marriage of a young child who is in 
development of body and mind utterly unfit. The law rightly releases 
a woman from the legal control of a man who gained her consent to 
marriage by base and brutal concealment of some physical imper- 
fection or loathsome disease. Probably it would have been still 
better to provide legal methods of preventing such marriages in the 
beginning; but annulment of the marriage is under such conditions 
a partial remedy. An innocent woman ought to have the help of a 
court to release her from any legal control of a man who after marriage 
becomes cruel and dangerous through low vice and inveterate habits 
of drunkenness or use of drugs. It is sometimes the duty of a woman, 
especially when the life, health, and morals of her children are at 
stake, to make use of the legal protection offered by the courts. 

After all this has been said, many personal problems will remain 
for which no law can be framed. If a woman should secure protec- 
tion from a vicious husband by a divorce, should she, as a Christian 
woman, regard herself at liberty to marry again? Or should she 
endure her cross and try to save her husband by long-suffering 
patience? Ina similar situation, what is the duty of aman? There 
is the story of Hosea, used as a parable of the amazing pity of God to 
sinners. There are the teachings of Jesus, never intended for enact- 
ment into law to be enforced by penalties. We come here upon one 
of those questions which cannot be answered in a legalistic temper 
by a rule imposed from without. In the spirit of Jesus the individual 
must decide for himself and cast his burden on the Almighty, praying 
for help to know and do that which is highest and most worthy. 


TOPICS FOR CLASS INVESTIGATION AND REPORTS 
1. What is the law of marriage in your own state ? 
2. What license is required, and how is it obtained ? 
3. What record is made of marriages in the county? Have a member of the 
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class ask the registering clerk of the county how many marriages are not recorded, 
and how he knows. Ask him how many ministers and others officiating neglect 
to return certificates for record. 

4. What persons and officials are authorized to perform the legal ceremony ? 

5. What are the advantages of a public religious ceremony ? 

6. On what grounds can a man or woman obtain a divorce in your state ? 

7. What reasons are given in ordinary society for permitting divorce on each 
of these grounds? What do you think of these reasons ? 


REFERENCES TO LITERATURE 

G. E. Howard, A History of Matrimonial Institutions, especially Vol. III. 

Felix Adler, Marriage and Divorce. (A noble book, though, we think, not 
quite fair to the Christian church at some points.) 

C. F. and C. F. B. Thwing, The Family—a historical and social study. 

Report of the United States Department of Labor on Divorce Laws, 1889. 
The government is now (1906-7) engaged on a fresh study of those laws enacted 
after 1889—an exceedingly useful work. 

Reports of Dr. S. W. Dike (Auburndale, Mass.), National League for the 
Protection of the Family. 
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THE BIBLICAL TEACHING CONCERNING THE HIRELING 
AND THE PAUPER 


REV. ORLO J. PRICE, PH.D. 
Freeport, Ill. 


The discussion of the hireling is closely connected with the treat- 
ment of the allied subjects. Slavery, which in its various forms lay 
at the basis of early civilization, was highly developed before hired 
free labor became a factor in human society. Concubinage, a 
modified form of slavery, existed from the beginning, and supplied 
in no small way the industrial demands in the primitive state of 
society. The foreign resident, ger, the stranger dwelling under the 
protection of the family or tribe to which he did not belong, though 
not a slave, was bound to render service as a recompense for the 
protection he received.? The corvée, or forced labor, demanded 
by a ruler of the subject, which was sometimes paid for in wages to 
the workers, oftener not, while perhaps not affecting ordinary wage 
labor, is yet to be mentioned in this connection. 


A. THE TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In the earliest codes (J and E, the Ten Commandments, the Book 
of the Covenant, etc.) the hired servant is not referred to. This 
fact would indicate at least that work for wages was not so common as 
to have become a subject for legislation. Careful regulations for 
the slave are made, however, in both the pre-exilian and post-exilian 
_ laws. The principal passages bearing upon the status of the slave 


tIt is not likely that the institution of slavery ever attained the importance in 
Israel that it did in other nations. For example, Whitehouse, article “Slavery,” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, compares the number of slaves in Athens in 309 B. C. 
which was 300,000 as against 45,000 citizens, with the number of slaves at the return 
of Israel from captivity, which was 7,337 as against 42,360. The comparison is not 
conclusive, of course, owing to the different conditions of the two nations. 

2 He was to be dealt with in kindness (Deut. 10:19; 26:12); to enjoy sabbath 
rest (Ex. 20:10; 23:12; Deut. 5:14); to participate in the Feast of Weeks (Deut. 16: 
tof.); of Tabernacles (Deut. 16:13 f.); offering of first fruits (Deut. 26:11); share 
the tithes (Deut. 14:28); gleanings of the field (Deut. 24:19); and have justice 
(Deut. 24:14). 
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are: Ex. 21:1-11; Deut. 15:12-18; Lev. 25:39-55. All these, with 
the exception of Lev. 25:44-46, deal with the Hebrew bondman. 
The rules that apply to bondmen “of the nations”—i.e., foreign 
slaves—are radically different from those applying to slaves of their 
own countrymen. 

1. The period of service of a slave——The period of service of the 
Hebrew slaves was six years’ (Ex. 21:2); after that liberty.* If 
the slave does not choose freedom, the master shall accept him as a 
bondman forever (Ex. 21:5, 6). If he were married when he entered 
into bondage, wife and children may go out with him (Ex. 21:3). If 
the wife was given him by his master, then wife and children shall 
remain in bondage. 

In the next, the deuteronomic code, the master is required when the 
time of bondage is over, to provide liberally for the departing slave, 
in recognition of his great service to his master, from his flocks, his 
corn and wine, for now he is regarded as his brother. Nothing is 
said about his family, but wife and children probably accompanied 
him (Deut. 15:13, 14). In the Levitical law, the post-exilian, the 
fundamental principle seems to be recognized that the Hebrew slave 
was not to be regarded any longer as a slave, but as a hired workman, 
who was to go free at the year of jubilee (Lev. 25:39, 40) with wife 
and children unto the possessions of his fathers. While in bondage 
he is to be treated kindly, as a “brother” or “sojourner,” and not 
to be ruled over with rigor. The Law of Holiness (Lev., chaps. 
17-26) seems to aim at the practical abolishment of Hebrew slavery, 
leaving it to be little else than compulsory service for debt.5 

With the foreign slave, purchased or captive in war, the law did 
not deal so mercifully. He was a bondman forever (Lev. 25:46). 
Yet in case of a foreign captive woman who had been made a con- 
cubine there were certain restrictions (Deut. 21:10 ff). She could 

3 This seventh year in which the slave is to go free is not to be confused with the 


sabbatical year (of which Cheyne says that we have no evidence of its existence in 
pre-exilian times). It has only a remote analogy to the sabbatical year. 

4 This law of release does not seem to have been observed (Jer. 34:14). 

5 The case of a Hebrew in bondage to a foreigner is interesting (Lev. 25:47-55). 
So near does the condition approach that of free paid labor that it is said (vs. 53): 
‘As a servant hired year by year shall he be with him: he shall not rule with rigor over 
him in thy sight.” ; 
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not be sold into bondage, but was to be set free in case her owner 
was not pleased with her. 

2. The rights of the slave-—The bondman was protected in his 
person from cruelty on the part of the master (Ex. 21:20, 21, 26, 27); 
if a fugitive from his master, he could be returned only with his 
own consent (Deut. 23:15).° He was entitled to circumcision, and 
thus to membership in the religious community, which carried with 
it the right of participation in the feasts? and the guarantee of the 
sabbath rest.® 

There was little that was harsh in the treatment of the slave in the 
earliest times. In the tribal form of society the slave was part of the 
family, and subject to the will of the head of the family in much the 
same way that children were. A slave was sometimes the trusted 
counselor of his master.» He was sent on important embassies.*° 
He might even become-a master’s heir.** And sometimes he married 
his master’s daughter.** In a time when personal liberty was a 
thing ill defined, it can readily be seen that in many cases the condition 
of servitude might be preferable to freedom. Attachment to a clan 
or tribe being essential to safety and life, it would matter little.about 
the form of that attachment, whether as an offspring, as a sojourner, 
as a slave, or as a hired servant; though the last might well be the 
least desirable of them all. 

3. The hired servant.—Though not mentioned in the earliest code, 
the hireling is the subject of legislation in the later ones. References 


to hired labor are, however, so infrequent that it is difficult to deter- . 


mine the place which the hired workman filled in the life of Israel. 
In the deuteronomic law it is stipulated that the hired servant 
is to be paid every evening before sunset™? (Deut. 24:15). In the 
Levitical law this rule is continued in full force (Lev. 19:13). And 
the rule applies whether the laborer is foreign or Hebrew. He was 
to have a share with the stranger, slaves, and master, in the sabbath 


6 Cf. also I Kings 2:39. 8 Ex. 20:10. 

7 Deut. 12:12, 18; 16:11, 14. 9I Sam. 9:5-10. 

10 See Gen., chap. 24, where Abraham sends Eliezer for a wife for Isaac. 
tt Gen. 12:2, 3; Prov. 22:21. 12 Chron. 2:34, 35. 


13 Judg. 17:10-12. This case is apparently an exception to the rule, the service 
being in its nature religious, and also that of voluntary vassalage. 
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produce of the land. He was to have the sabbath rest (Lev. 25:6). 
No law exists which prescribes the amount of the wage in any given 
industry.*4 But it is evident from examples given, from the nature 
of the case where free labor must compete with slave labor, and 
from the relatively unimportant place which paid labor occupied, 
that wages did not rise much above the point of barest subsistence 
for the worker. The fact that wages were required to be paid every 
day would point to the same conclusion.*5 As an illustration of the 
unregulated system of wages, note Laban’s dealings with Jacob, 
where Jacob’s wages were changed ten times in the twenty years 
(Gen. 31:41). 

That oppression of the hired workers was common is evident 
from many passages in the Psalms and the prophets.*® The sojourner, 
the poor, the hired servants find their advocates in the prophets of 
Israel. It seems evident, too, that the social and religious position 
of the free laborer was inferior to that of the servant.*7 In Deut. 
15:18 we read: “To the double of the hire of an hireling hath he 
served thee.” Deut. 24:14 speaks of the hireling as “poor and 
needy.” Unlike the servant who is attached to the family, by owner- 
ship and by circumcision, the hireling may have no part in the family 
sacra; he may not eat of the passover (Ex. 12:45); nor may the hired 
servant of the priest eat of the holy food (Lev. 22:10). 

From a study of the laws relating to hirelings, from the historical 
instances which picture conditions surrounding the wage-earner in 
‘Old Testament times, and from the expressions in Psalms and in 
the prophets (see also Job 12:1-12), we can but conclude that the 
lot of the free workman, from the point of view of the necessities of 
life, was far less desirable than that of the slave. 

14 Cf. Laws of Hammurabi, in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, in which 
the wages of day’s labor in various occupations are stipulated. 

1s There are isolated instances where an annual salary seems to have been paid. 
See 7 below (Deut. 24:15; Lev. 19:13; Job 7:2). There are also references to 
craftsmen, who probably worked by the job or piece, but no hint is given as to how 
they were paid (II Chron. 24:12; 25:6; Ex. 2:9). 

16 Mal. 3:5; Jer. 22:13; Isa. 10:2; Ez. 22:29. 

17 Bennett, article “‘Wages,’’ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, says: “In the 
earlier period of Israelite history, when almost every family had its own land, it would 
be the exceptionally poor, ne’er-do-well, who was on bad terms with his kin, or the 
foreigner, that hired himself into service.” 
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4. The poor in Hebrew life—Some of the passages are: Lev. 
25:35-37; Ex. 22:25-27; Deut. 15:7, 8; 24:10-13. In the earliest 
legislation the poor are favored: “If thou lend money to any of 
my people with thee that is poor, thou shalt not be to him as a cred- 
itor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest. If thou at all take thy 
neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it unto him before 
the sun goeth down: for this is his only covering; it is his garment 
for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? When he crieth unto me that 
will I hear; for I am gracious” (Ex. 22:25, 26). Interest shall not 
be charged them for loans,*® and their pledge must be returned before 
nightfall. The prohibition is absolute in case of a widow’s garment; 
it shall not be taken as a pledge. Neither shall a mill or an upper 
millstone be taken (Deut. 24:17). The same rule probably applied 
to all indispensable animals or utensils. In the deuteronomic laws — 
one is not to refuse to lend to a poor brother, but is to do it willingly, 
and with the giving is the promise of blessing upon the giver (Deut. 
15:7-11). Furthermore, the lender is forbidden to enter the poor 
man’s house to fetch out the pledge, but is to stand outside until the 
pledge is brought to him (Deut. 24:10, 11). The poor man’s posses- 
sions and personality are thus guarded against the possible insolence 
of wealth and power. The same instructions are repeated in the 
Levitical (post-exilian) law, with the further injunction that the poor 
brother is to be permitted to live with the wealthier as a sojourner 
and asa stranger (Lev. 25:35-37). He is to be accorded the benefit 
of the laws of oriental hospitality. He is neither slave, hired work- 
man, nor debtor, but the guest of his more fortunate brother. 

Deut. 24:19-21; Lev. 19:9, 10, give the poor the right to glean. 
A forgotten sheaf, the scattering olives, the gleanings of the grapes 
are to be left for the sojourner and for the fatherless and for the widow; 
and the corners of the harvest field, and fallen fruit of the vineyard, 
are to be left for the poor and for the sojourner (cf. the story of Ruth). 
More than this, the right of each person to take what was needed 


18 No interest was permitted on any loan by the Hebrew law. This was probably 
a protest against the exorbitant rates charged in surrounding countries, and was a 
wise provision owing to the fact that only the poor, who would not borrow to invest, 
were the borrowers. In later times interest seems to have been regularly charged 
(see Matt. 25:27). 
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for food at any time while passing the field or vineyard, was a law 
that benefited the poor.*® 

A share in the produce of the fallow land to be set apart for the 
poor in the sabbatical year was a measure to alleviate poverty?° 
(Ex. 23:11; Lev. 25:6). “And six years shalt thou sow thy land, 
and shalt gather in the increase thereof: but the seventh thou shalt let 
it rest and lie fallow; that the poor of thy people may eat: and what 
they leave the beast of the field shall eat. In like manner thou shalt 
deal with thy vineyard, and with thy oliveyard” (Ex. 23:10, 11). 
The same provision is repeated in the Levitical passage (Lev. 25:6)- 

A portion of the tithes every third year was to be enjoyed by the 
poor also. “At the end of every three years thou shalt bring forth 
all the tithe of thine increase in the same year and shalt lay it up 

within thy gates: and the Levite because he hath no portion nor 
inheritance with thee, and the sojourner and the fatherless and the 
widow, that are within thy gates shall come, and shall eat and shall 
be satisfied” (Deut. 14:28, 29). The same injunction is laid upon 
the Israelite in Deut. 26:12, 13. 

The Feast of Weeks and the Feast of Tabernacles were both to be 
shared in by the “fatherless and the widows” along with the servants 
and the sojourners (Deut. 16:11, 14; see also Neh. 8:12). 

Also, as noted above, the hireling, who perhaps might in almost 
every case be counted among the poor, is protected by the command 
that his employer shall every day pay his wages (Lev. 19:13). 

While these many provisions are made against suffering from pov- 
erty, the administration of justice is, furthermore, not to be affected 
by consideration for the poor. The post-exilian law reads (Lev. 
19:156): “Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor 
the person of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
neighbor. ”’?? 

A study of the prophets?? makes it no less than certain that one 

19 Deut. 23:24, 25. 

20 While this law does not appear in Deuteronomy, a fixed period of seven years 
is there appointed for poor debtors, forbidding any proceedings being taken against 
a debtor in that year (Deut. 15: 1f.) . 

21 Cf. also Ex. 23:3; Deut. 1:17; 16:19. : 

22 Am. 8:4-6; Isa. 3:14, 15; 10:2; 32:7; Sodom’s sin was her neglect of the poor, 
Ezek. 16:49; 18:12; 22:29; cf. also Job 24:4; Prov. 30:14; Isa. 58:7; Prov. 22:22; 

14:21; Am. 2:6; 4:1; 5:12; Jer. 2:34; Isa. 14:30; 25:4; 29:19. 
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of the great sins of the people against which they preached was the 
sin of oppressing the poor. May it not also be maintained that the 
very fact that such abundant and systematic provision was made 
for the poor, and some of it of such a nature that it might well be called _ 
“labor legislation,” would seem to indicate that there was the demand 
for such provisions, created by the heartless disregard for the needy 
on the part of the well-to-do? The picture in Job (12:1-12), ifitisat 
all accurate, portrays a state of things which demanded rigorous 
legislation as much as ever England needed the factory laws to meet 
the changed industrial conditions of the nineteenth century.?5 

_ In the Apocrypha and in the rabbinical literature such prominence 
is given to almsgiving as to make it evident that there was some 
cause for the pleading which prophets made for the poor. The 
very word** used to denote righteousness in general in the Old Testa- 
ment comes in the Apocrypha and rabbinical literature to mean 
almsgiving in particular. As we come across it in the Sermon on 
the Mount, almsgiving has place alongside the other acknowledged 
duties of the religious life, viz., prayer and fasting. To quote from 
Ecclus. 29:12: “Shut up mercy (almsgiving) in thy treasures, it 


shall deliver thee from all affliction.” ‘Tobit 4:11: “Mercy (alms) 
deliver from death.” Again from Rosh hashkanah 3: “Through 
alms a man partakes of eternal life.” How far the statutes of the 
Old Testament found fulfilment in the Jewish life in the three or 


23 It has been noted by many, and should not be forgotten, that along with the 
poverty of the Israelite, and even more grievous, was the humiliation of social and 
religious wrongs. The three words most used to describe the condition of the poor are 
ani afflicted,” “‘ bowed down,” “ poor”), ebyon (“needy”), dal (“ reduced, “poor”). 
Driver calls attention to the fact that these terms came to denote the godly poor, the 
suffering righteous, the persons who were the godly servants of Jehovah. “It is evident 
that in ancient Israel, especially in later times, piety prevailed more among the humbler 
classes than among the wealthier and ruling classes; indeed, the latter are habitually 
taken to task for their cruel and unjust treatment of the former. So dni acquired a 
religious coloring, especially in the Psalms, where the aniyyim are substantially identical 
with those who are elsewhere in the same psalm called the ‘godly,’ ‘the righteous,’ 
‘the faithful,’ etc. Pss. 9:12; 10:2, 9, 12; 12:5; 18:27; 22:24; 25:16; 34:6; 
35:10; 37:14; 74:19, 21; 109:16; 140:12; 40:17; 70:5.” These passages, Driver 
says, are all post-exilic, except 18:27, and reflect the religious condition of the post- 
exilic community. It will be noted that the troubles of which the dni complain are 
not chiefly poverty, but social or religious wrongs. 
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four centuries after Malachi is difficult to know. We are quite 
certain, however, that much of the Old Testament ideal remained 
only an ideal when the personal sacrifice of the rich for the poor was 
involved. We also know that alms for the poor in Palestine were 
systematically collected in the synagogues of the dispersion for the 
poor of Palestine, as also for the poor of the synagogue itself. 

5. Summary of Old Testament teaching—These results show 
that— 

a) The earliest form of industrial service was provided by the insti- 
tution of slavery. This was practically the only form while Israel 
was*still in the tribal or patriarchal stage of development. The 
condition of the slave under primitive conditions was not to be com- 
pared {with that under civilized society. His place was not usually 
one of more than ordinary hardship, and he received that protection 
which in a tribal or feudal state the individual must ever seek from 
the overlord. In Israel the law sought to mitigate the evils of slavery, 
especially when the slave was a Hebrew, providing for his liberty 
when the seventh year came around; providing against cruelty, by 
forbidding return of fugitive slaves, and prescribing penalties for 
certain abuses; providing for the religious training and privileges 
of the slave; guaranteeing liberty in the year of jubilee. More than 
this, the later law sought practically the abolishment of domestic 
slavery, by appealing to slave-owners to treat slaves as hired servants, 
and by restricting the right of owners of slaves. 

b) The class of the poor included the hired servant, the fatherless, 
the widow, and the stranger, and regulations that looked to the wel- 
fare of the one class almost always included the other. This condition 
of the wage-earning class is easily accounted for by the fact that free 
labor competed with slave labor, and that socially and religiously 
the hired servant was, as a matter of fact, on a lower plane than the 
household slave. 

c) The consideration for the poor was based on religious and filial 
motives. Ex. 23:15), “Lest he cry against thee unto Jehovah, and 
it be sin unto thee.” See also Deut. 15:9); Ex. 22:23; Lev. 25: 
39-42; Job 31:13-15. 

d) There were provisions in agricultural life for the poor: the 
sabbatical year in which the poor ate of the fruits of the fallow ground; 
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the third-year tithes, of which the poor partook along with the Levite 
and the stranger (Ex. 14:27, 29); the right to glean in field, orchard, 
and vineyard (Deut. 24:19-21); the right to eat of the standing grain 
and of the ripe fruits (Deut. 23:24, 25). 

e) There were provisions made for the poor in the religious feasts 
(Deut. 16:11-14), but hired servants were not included in this 
provision. 

f) Provisions in the nature of labor legislation, viz., that the work- 
man should be paid his wages at the close of each day’s work (Deut. 
24:15). This, in a time when business honor was as yet undeveloped 
and credit in the modern sense was unheard of, would be a wage- 
earner’s only security against hunger and want. 

g) Provisions in the nature of economic legislation. No interest 
was to be charged. This, in an age when only poor were likely to be 
borrowers, was distinctly favorable to those belonging to this class. A 
pledge which the poor should give for payment was not to be retained 
over night, and certain kinds of pledges, such as those which were 
essential animals or utensils, were not in any case to be taken as 
pledges. 

h) Provisions which guarded the personal liberty of the poor. 
The creditor was not permitted to enter the home of the poor to take 
a pledge, but was to stand without until the article is brought to him. 

4) The benefits of the oriental laws of hospitality accrued to the 
poor (Lev. 25:35-37). According to these the stranger, even the 
enemy who found himself in the premises of a landlord, was entitled 
to the courtesy of the invited guest, and to food and shelter while he 
might choose to remain. 

j) Provision for equal justice in the courts for both rich and poor 
(Lev. 19:15; Deut. 24:17). 

k) The poor always had one resource, that of selling himself or 
his own into slavery, and thus procuring sustenance at least. 

l) There was direct command to give to the poor, especially in 
the later times, inasmuch as the poor would always be in the land 
(Deut. 15:11; Prov. 28:27; Dan. 4:27).*5 

So thorough and systematic was the provision made for the poor 


25 The Daniel passage seems to be the foreshadowing of the time when alms- 
giving should have redemptive or atoning power. See below. 
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in the Old Testament that there is scarcely a trace of beggary or 
mendicancy found anywhere.*® In the legislation we find the first 
beginnings of exemption laws, labor laws, employers’-liability laws, 
and the pauper tax (in third-year tithes). 


B. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

1. The employed.—There are few references to the employed class. 
Slavery probably occupied the same place in society as in Old Testa- 
ment times.?”7. We read in Mark 1:20 that Zebedee had a paid crew. 
In the parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke, chap. 15) hired servants 
are spoken of. Also the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard 
(Matt. 20:1, 2) would indicate that there was a distinct class of day 
laborers who were paid at the close of each day. Other references 
are in John 4:36, “He that reapeth receiveth wages, etc.;” and in 
Jas. 5:4, “Behold the hire of the laborers who mowed your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth out.” The office of 
hireling has, as in the Old Testament, something of the disparaging 
about it, as witness the words of Jesus (John 10:13): “The hireling 
fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep.” It 
has been mentioned also that the apostles always stylé themselves, 
not the “‘hired servants” of Christ, but the slaves, the douloi. This 
might be used, however, as an argument that the hired servant was 
either more or less highly esteemed than the slave. It would seem 
that the existence of the corvée was implied in Matt. 5:41: “And 
whoever shall impress thee to go one mile, go with him two.” Soldiers 
were paid a wage, as seen from John Baptist’s counsel to those soldiers 
who asked what they should do: “Be content with your wages” 
(Luke 3:14). 

As to the treatment of the hired, few data are afforded for any 
definite statements. If the parable of the Prodigal Son presents a 

26 Cf., however, I Sam. 2:36; Ps. 109: ro. 

27 Jesus does not directly refer to the institution of slavery. He does, however, 
in teaching and parable, take for granted its existence. See Matt. 24:45-51; Luke 
12:35-37; 17:7; 22:27; John 13:16. He commends faithfulness on the part of 
the servant. So also Paul seems to recognize it as the established order, and urges 
both servants and masters to conduct themselves as servants of Christ. See I Cor. 
7:21-24; I Tim. 6:1, 2; Titus 2:9; Col. 3:22-25; Eph. 6:5-9. See also I Pet. 
2:18-20. Paul maintains that in Christ are no such distinctions as servant and master 
(Gal. 3:26, 28; Col. 3:10, 11). 
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true picture, then the condition of the paid worker was bearable 
(“How many of my father’s hired servants have bread enough and 
to spare’’), and yet allowance must be made in this for the view-point 
of the hungry prodigal. Jesus said in sending out his disciples (Luke 
10:7): “The workman is worthy of his hire.” Jesus makes no new ~ 
law for wages, hours, conditions of labor or the laborer. Through 
the estimate of the value of the individual man which he inculcated 
by his teaching, he planted the seeds of a brotherhood which, we 
believe, will ripen into a system of perfect justice and equity for labor. 

2. Poverty—Poverty in the New Testament has assumed a very 
different aspect from that seen in the Old. Beggary is frequent. 
The parable of Lazarus was probably a picture of real life all too 
common (Luke 16:20, 21). The incident of blind Bartimaeus, and 
of the blind beggar who was sent to wash in the Pool of Siloam, and 
of the lame man who asked alms of Peter and John at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple, point to a condition in society which, coupled with 
the Old Testament laws and rabbinical teaching with regard to care 
of the poor, might easily account for the high esteem in which alms- 
giving was held by the Jewish people. 

The epistles only confirm the impression one gets from reading 
the gospels as to the prevalence of opportunities for the exercise of 
charity. The “poor saints” at Jerusalem—whether made poor by 
the indifference of the early church to the value of material goods, 
which gave rise to a system that might be called a crude form of 
communism, or whether their poverty was due to other causes in no 
way connected with the practices of the new faith—were a care to the 
apostle Paul throughout his ministry. And from numerous other 
sources it may be determined that the “submerged tenth” was in 
evidence everywhere. Let it suffice to quote from Hatch:** 

In the age which preceded final decay [of the Roman Empire], the pressure of 
poverty was severely felt. There was not that kind of distress which is caused 


by a great famine or a great pestilence; but there was that terrible tension of the 
fibers of the social organism which many of us can see in our own society. 


The beginning of the Christian era was the 


crisis of the economic history of the western world. There grew and multiplied 
a new class in Graeco-Roman society—the class of paupers. And out of the 


28 Op. cit., pp. 34 Ff. 
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growth of a new class there developed a new virtue—the virtue of active philan- 
thropy, the tendency to help the poor, . . . . the instinct of benevolence was 
fairly roused. 


3. The teaching of Jesus and the apostles regarding care of the poor. 
—Finding the care of the unfortunate and poor elevated into a leading 
virtue, Jesus did not discourage, but rather sought to purify, the 
practice of almsgiving, by requiring that it be done without ostentation 
and even in secret (Matt. 6:2). He did not directly attack the idea 
of merit which had come to be associated with almsgiving, but rather 
spoke of a divine recompense for such works when they are done 
without a view to display before men. The following passages will 
be found to present positive teaching on the subject: Matt. 5:42; 
19:21; Luke 6:30, 38; 14:13; 16:9; also Matt. 25:34-40. The 
last is the most remarkable passage of all. Here the test of final 
acceptance with the Father seems to be service rendered to the hungry, 
thirsty, sick, naked, and imprisoned. In Matt. 5:42 the precept 
is to give to everyone that asketh, without specifying what is to be 
given, and, interpreted in the light of Jesus’ own conduct, and as 
we have no record that he ever gave an alms of money to the poor, 
means just that ideal of giving which modern scientific charity is 
aiming at, viz., the gift of help toward self-help. The rich young 
man (Matt. 19:21) was bidden to give his all to the poor. The poor, 
the maimed, the lame, and the blind, rather than the social equals, 
are to be feasted by those able to make feasts, and the reward of heaven 
is again promised, in the resurrection of the just (Luke 14:12-14). 
Again, Jesus (in Luke 16:9) teaches that the right use of the mammon 
of unrighteousness is to make friends of the needy by succoring them 
in their need. For, as taught in Matt. 25:40, the poor are the repre- 
sentatives of Christ, and no better use of wealth can be made than 
to use it in winning them as friends. It will be remembered, too, 
that when Zaccheus had declared, “Behold the half of my goods I 
give to the poor,” Jesus was ready with the statement: “Today 
is salvation come to this house” (Luke 19:8, 9). 

But there is plainly another side to Jesus’ thought. It will be 
remembered that in his Nazareth declaration of his call he read from 
Isa. 61:1, where to preach good tidings to the poor stands out prom- 
inently, and along with"binding up the broken-hearted, proclaiming 
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liberty to the captives, etc. Another time, as Jesus watched the rich 
cast their gifts into the treasury, his approbation was called forth as 
a widow made her offering: ‘Of a truth I say unto you, that this 
poor widow cast in more than they all” (Luke 21:1-4). In the story 
of the anointing by Mary of Bethany his estimate of the low worth 
of almsgiving as compared with other manifestations of love is at 
least hinted at. The disciples saw greater possibilities in the ointment 
if given to the poor than if used as Mary had used it, and felt that 
Jesus should have corrected the owner and directed it to that more 
merit-bringing purpose. But his reply, ‘The poor ye have always 
with you and whensoever ye will ye may do them good,” strongly 
implies that other forms of service may sometimes take precedence 
over almsgiving (Mark 14:3-9). His very warnings against the 
publicity and abuse of giving charity (Matt. 6:2, 3), and the story 
of the Good Samaritan, in which the giving of money is the smallest 
feature of the help rendered, teach unmistakably that the attitude 
of Jesus toward the prevalent almsgiving of his day was radically 
different from that of Jewish teachers. Add to this all we know of 
his daily work of healing and comforting the afflicted poor, with no 
record that money was ever given by him or his disciples to the needy,?9 
and these conclusions can be made: (1) Jesus regarded the poor and 
unfortunate with tenderness and compassion, and a large part of 
his mission was to minister to them. (2) The giving of alms, when 
free from selfish motives, is good, is a duty, and is entitled to heavenly 
reward. (3) In fulfilling the ideal of service, the personal ministration 
is far more important than mere gifts, and, as expressed in the words 
of modern charity, means, “not alms, but a friend.” (4) Steward- 
ship, as taught by Jesus, or the holding of all possessions as a trust 
to be used for him, implies the constant and careful use of all powers, 
whether material or personal, for the benefit of the needy, inasmuch 
as he has identified himself with these classes (see Matt. 25:21; 
Luke 12:42).3° 

In the early church the same zeal which Jesus found among the 


20 However, see John 13:29, where “some thought, because Judas had the bag, 
that Jesus said unto him, Buy what things we have need of for the feast; or that he 
should give something to the poor.” This last clause would hardly have been possible 
if giving money to the poor was entirely foreign to the habits of the disciples of Jesus. 

3° See also Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, pp. 243 ff. 
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people seemed to prevail. The first election of Christian officers 
was to secure the equitable distribution of alms.s* The gentile 
church was bound to the mother-church at Jerusalem by the necessity 
of making offerings for the poor (see Rom. 15:26; I Cor. 16:3; 
II Cor., chap.9; Acts 24:7). It is probable that each church had its 
list of poor (I Tim. 5:9). We know that the first Christian homily 
that has come down to us speaks thus of almsgiving: “Fasting is 
better than prayer, almsgiving is better than fasting; blessed is the 
man who is found perfect therein, for almsgiving lightens the weight 
of sin” (II Clem. Rom. 16). Hatch says,3* referring to the early 
Christian church: 

Other associations were charitable; but whereas in them charity was an 
accident, in the Christian associations it was of the essence. They gave to the 
religious revival that almost always accompanies a period of social strain, the 
special direction of philanthropy. They brought into the European world that 
regard for the poor which had been for several centuries the burden of Jewish 
hymns. They fused the Ebionitism of Palestine with the practical organization 
of Graeco-Roman civilization. 

The apostles were not slack in urging liberal giving, as II Cor., 
chap. 9, shows. “God loveth a cheerful giver.”33 “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”’34 James is almost vehement in his 
denunciation of the spirit of discrimination against the poor (Jas., 
chap. 2). In his effort to show that faith must be accompanied by 
works, he says (vss. 15, 16): “If a brother or sister be naked and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, and yet ye give them not the things needful to 
the body; what doth it profit?” John in I John 3:17 is even more 
emphatic on the duty of relieving want: “But whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and’seeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth}the love of God abide in him?” Paul in writing 
to Timothy lays specific relief work upon the individual and upon the 
church: “If any woman that believeth hath widows, let her relieve 


3t Acts 6:1-6. 

32 The Early Christian Churches, p. 36. 

33 II Cor. 9:7. i 

34 Acts 20:35: “I have showed you all things how that so laboring ye ought to 
support the weak, and tq remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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them and let not the church be burdened; that it may relieve them 
that are widows indeed” (I Tim. 5:16). Paul in telling the Galatians 
about the Jerusalem council specifies that the one request which the 
Jerusalem leaders made of him and Barnabas was that in their going 
to the gentiles they were to remember the poor, and he adds: “ Which 
thing I also was zealous to do.”35 Without going further into 
details in the study of the work of the early church in caring for 
the poor, this much is clear, that in the extent of almsgiving the 
Christian church was in no whit behind the Jewish church, while 
both motive and method were in some degree changed. The early 
church through its organization made the caring for the poor a large 
part of its work. The writers of epistles lay emphasis on the necessity 
for liberal giving to the impoverished, and base their exhortations 
upon the highest motives. There is no suggestion in the New Testa- 
ment writings of the early church of merit in connection with the act 
of giving alms. Only as it is the fruit of, and accompanied by, love 
does it profit (I Cor. 13:3). ‘‘And if I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor . . . . but have not love, I am nothing.” 


35 Gal. 2:10, 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF WORK ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
New York City 


The purpose of this paper is to give a general survey of the scholarly 
work now doing in the various departments of Old Testament study. 
It does not propose to describe classroom work, though everyone 
is aware that the great majority of Old Testament scholars are engaged 
in teaching in colleges, seminaries, or universities. It assumes that 
the teacher is also an investigator, and that he not only keeps abreast 
of the times, but himself does something for the advancement of his 
science. To discover what this “something” is, is our present aim. 

Any ancient document is the object of two sorts of inquiry: we 
may seek simply to understand it as it is in itself, or we may seek 
to appreciate it in its relations to human progress. Like any other 
ancient document, the Old Testament may be treated from the two 
points of view, and for our present purpose we may group the sciences 
with which we have to do under two heads according as they have 
one or the other object in view. First of all we must understand 
our document—an undeciphered inscription is of no scientific value. 
Grammar, lexicography, and text-criticism are the sciences which 
first concern us. One might be tempted to suppose the centuries 
of study already given to Hebrew grammar to have advanced us be- 
yond the need of additional work in this department. But Hebrew 
scholars will readily admit that there is room for a fresh treatise on 
this subject. On the general theory that science is always advancing 
and is never complete, this would be true; but in the case of Hebrew 
there seems to be an especial demand for a new grammar because 
of the progress made in comparative Semitic study of late years. 
A rumor has reached me that two American scholars have a Hebrew 
grammar in preparation, but I have not been able to verify it. Mean- 
while separate monographs, like Haupt’s discussion of “Semitic 
Verbs, Derived from Particles,” are contributions to the subject, 
and Blake’s treatise on comparative Semitic syntax now in prepara- 
tion will give light on Hebrew problems. 
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In the department of lexicography we are congratulating ourselves 
that the new lexicon of Brown, Briggs, and Driver is complete. For 
the first time in many years American students are in possession of 
a lexicon which may be fairly called up to date. The elaborateness 
of this work will make it a standard work of reference for a long time 
to come, and it is not likely to have a competitor. A somewhat 
different scope is indicated by Ember, who is preparing a lexicon 
which shall include post-biblical as well as biblical Hebrew. The 
same scholar has in contemplation an English-Hebrew lexicon and 
a Hebrew lexicon altogether in Hebrew. Valuable contributions 
to lexicography are made by scholars who give us studies of individual 
words, like Haupt’s discussion of the stem naha/ and the noun mohel 
(in the American Journal of Semitic Languages), Moore’s study of 
yothereth, and Westphal’s on the phrase usually translated “host 
of heaven.” (These two are in the volumes dedicated to Néldeke 
on his seventieth birthday.) 

A valuable help to the student is a concordance. No Hebrew 
concordance has been published since the extended, though not always 
accurate, work of Mandelkern. If, however, we extend our field 
so as to include the study of the ancient versions along with our 
study of the Hebrew text, we shall have occasion to admire the con- 
cordance to the Greek version which is just completed. The help 
it is likely to render the scholar is illustrated by Margolis in his 
analytic study of one of its articles (AJSL). We are also to have a 
concordance to the Syriac version, to be published at Urumia for the 
use of native theologians, but destined undoubtedly to be of great 
use to Syriac scholars everywhere. This work is preparing under 
the supervision of Professor Macdonald. 

The way in which one science leads on to another is illustrated 
by the tendency of Hebrew scholarship to secure aid in its difficulties 
by consulting the cognate languages. Old Testament scholars are 
therefore more or less directly concerned in preparing the great 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum now publishing in Paris. They 
also contribute to the Ephemeris of Lidzbarski devoted to Semitic 
epigraphy, to many publications in the general field of oriental 
study, and particularly to Assyriology. The inscriptions collected 
by Baron Max von Oppenheim in his travels in Syria are to be 
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published in the Beitrége zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschajt (“Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic 
Linguistics”) of Delitzsch and Haupt. This publication contains 
many articles of direct interest to Old Testament scholars and 
illustrates their activity in many fields of research. As a contribu- 
tion to comparative Semitic grammar Blake’s proposed study of 
intransitive verb-forms in Aramaic will be looked for with interest. 

The settling of the text of an ancient document is a matter of great 
importance, and the need of doing this has given rise to the science 
of text-criticism. The elaborate system by which the Jews guarded 
the text must first be understood, then we must seek to get back to 
the earlier stages of manuscript transmission. The study of the 
traditional (Massoretic) text is furthered by such treatises as Geden’s 
Massoretic Notes in the Hebrew Scriptures published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the more elaborate study of Butin, 
The Ten Nequdoth of the Tora. Budde’s essay on the origin of the 
Tiberian vocalization (in the volumes dedicated to Néldeke) belongs 


_in the same general category. 


An endeavor to give us the Massoretic text in as accurate a form 
as possible has just been made by Kittel, assisted by a number of 
scholars. The edition has been criticized because the editor fell 
below the programme he had marked out for himself—“the soup is 
not eaten as hot as it is cooked,” says the proverb. But the edition, | 
with its selection of readings from various sources given in the margin, 
is a useful one and will doubtless pave the way for something more 
advanced. Haupt has recently revised the texttof the Book of 
Esther, and promises studies on the critical problems of Psalm 72 
and of Ruth—these from the hands of his pupils and to be published 
in the Beitrige. Torrey contributes to the ultimate settlement of 
the text of Ezra by his study of the Syriac version (AJSL), and T. W. 
Davies devotes some attention to psalm-criticism (in the volumes 
dedicated to Néldeke). J. M. P. Smith has just published a revised 
text of Obadiah, which we may hope will be followed by others of 
the Minor Prophets. 

A wide field is open to the student in the ancient versions, most 
important among them being the Greek usually called the Septuagint. 
Problems of text grammar and lexicography here press for solution. 
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An important advance for textual criticism is now making in the 
publication of the new Cambridge edition, of which the first part has 
just come from the press. It bears the title: “The Old Testament 
in Greek, according to the text of the Codex Vaticanus, supplemented 
from other uncial manuscripts with a critical apparatus containing 
the chief ancient authorities for the text of the Septuagint;” edited 
by Allen England Brooke and Norman McLean. The 155 quarto 
pages devoted to the Book of Genesis will give an idea of the size 
of the work. 

As Barnes published not long ago an edition of the Psalter in 
Syriac with a critical apparatus, we may indulge the hope that this 
scholar is at work on other portions of the Old Testament in this 
version. 

The group of studies thus far considered includes those which 
contribute directly to the understanding of the Old Testament as 
it is in itself. But it is clear that with these we have made only a 
beginning. To understand a human document we need to get it 
into its human relations. This means first of all into its relations 
of time and space. Hence the importance attached to archaeology. 
Knowledge of the country in which the book took form, and of the 
manners of the people who first read or heard it, is essential. For 
the Bible the study of geography has been seen to be important from 
very early times. Bliss’s recent history of Palestine exploration shows 
how many workers have been in this field, and the end is not yet. 
In fact, it seems as if the work were just beginning. Bliss himself 
has been an active explorer, and his successor, Macalister, has recently 
given us side-lights on the Bible from his excavations at Gezer. 
‘The German Palestine Society, like the English Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, publishes a review which contains many contributions 
to the geography and archaeology of the Holy Land. Sellin’s report 
on the Austrian excavations has recently appeared, and we may expect 
more light from this source. Petrie’s work in the peninsula. of Sinai 
does not seem to have brought to light anything that can be called 
biblical. The most elaborate study of any part of Syria in recent 
years is the work entitled Provincia Arabia, by Briinnow and Doma- 
sewski, the second volume of whch is in preparation. The articles 
now publishing in the Biblical World by Paton, on “Jerusalem in 
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Bible Times,” are promised in book form and are a direct contribu- 
tion to our subject. The same scholar prepares the articles on oriental 
archaeology which appear from time to time in the American Journal 
of Archaeology. Wilson’s Peasant Lije in the Holy Land discusses 
a subject of perennial interest, and a similar work has recently 
appeared in German—both of them helpful to the Old Testament 
student. 

Studies which elucidate particular points of biblical antiquities 
are always with us. Dibelius publishes an elaborate monograph 
on the Ark of Yahweh, to which Budde makes reply; Meinhold 
takes up afresh the subject of Sabbath and Week in the Old Testa- 
ment; Sellin investigates the Ephod, and Eerdmans discusses the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread. Oussani’s essay on the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis (New York Review) goes into questions of archaeol- 
ogy as well as into those of contemporary history. A volume on the 
chronology of the Old Testament by Fotheringham belongs in this 
connection, and another on the same subject is promised by Beecher. 
The general subject of biblical archaeology is to be treated in the 
“International Theological Library” and is intrusted to G. Buchanan 
Gray. 

The subject of contemporary history of the Old Testament has 
assumed great importance of late years, especially since the Assyriolo- 
gists have begun to claim everything for themselves or for their depart- 
ment. A volume on this subject is to appear in the “International 
Theological Library” and is to be written by Francis Brown. This 
scholar is now engaged in studying the subject with special reference 
to the controversy aroused by Delitzsch in his “‘Babel and Bible” 
addresses. William Hayes Ward is devoting attention to one branch 
of the same subject, with especial reference to the mythological art 
of Assyria and Babylon, as it appears in the engraved designs on gems 
and seals. Johnston is preparing a new ancient history of the East, and 
has also recently edited a letter of Esarhaddon. The twenty stately 
volumes of the “Assyriological Library” of Delitzsch and Haupt 
do not belong in the department of Old Testament study, but they. 
illustrate the activity of a number of Old Testament scholars. Lang- 
don’s Babylonia and Palestine, however, belongs in our group, and 
along with it may be mentioned Fullerton’s study of Sennacherib’s 
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invasion (Bibliotheca Sacra) and Baentsch’s discussion of oriental 
and Israelitic monotheism. The second edition of Jeremias’ Old 
Testament in the Light of Oriental Antiquity is now in course of 
publication, as is the second and much enlarged edition of Jastrow’s 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. Jensen’s exhaustive discussion 
of the Gilgamesh epic is at any rate a monument of the author’s 
industry and ingenuity, though it is to be feared that it will not con- 
tribute solid results to Old Testament science. 

We have perhaps got a little away from our subject, which is 
Old Testament science. Returning to it, we must notice the branch 
called (a little unfortunately) the higher criticism. This is the science 
which seeks to determine the historic order of the documents by 
internal evidence. A temperate study of the principles on which 
the higher criticism is based has recently been made by Gigot in the 
New York Review. A sketch of critical method as applied to the 
Pentateuch may be expected shortly from the pen of Foote. The 
actual results of critical analysis are set forth by Kent in the Student’s 
Old Testament, the third volume of which is in preparation. The 
essay of C. H. H. Wright on Daniel and its critics seems to belong 
here, though in form it is a commentary. Torrey has in preparation 
a book on Deutero-Isaiah, which it may be hoped will put in a new 
light many of the problems suggested by that interesting section of 
the Old Testament. Meyer, the historian, with the collaboration 
of one of his pupils (Bernhard Luther), has recently made an elaborate 
study of the pentateuchal document known as the Yahwist (J). 
This study on Israel and the neighboring tribes not only shows the 
fascination which these studies have for one who is not a professedly 
Old Testament scholar, but it foreshadows a considerable recon- 
struction of the author’s historical views in the forthcoming second 
edition of his history of antiquity. The pentateuchal source called 
E is the subject of a less elaborate, but still quite extended, study by 
Procksch. The most important work now appearing in which 
textual and higher criticism are combined is Haupt’s Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, the Hebrew text printed in colors to show the 
different documents. Of this work four parts are still,to appear, 
and the editor is actively engaged on them. The parallel work in 
English is not to be continued at present—a matter of regret to all 
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Bible students. Here may be mentioned Foote’s projected popular 
presentation of the higher criticism as applied to the Hexateuch. 

The activity of Old Testament scholars in the matter of the higher 
criticism and in all that pertains to the literary history of the Hebrew 
Bible is indicated by the number of books constantly coming from 
the press under the title “Introduction to the Old Testament.” 
Such books have appeared during the year 1906 from the pens of 
Gautier in Lausanne, Gigot and Raven in this country, and McFadyen 
in Canada. They represent in a certain sense a continuous stream 
of effort, for the subject is constantly worked over independently 
by many scholars for their classes, if not for publication. Orr’s 
book on the problem of the Old Testament, though by a non-specialist, 
may be mentioned here, as it is a serious-minded discussion of the 
subject. Gunkel’s outline of Hebrew literature may also be men- 
tioned. It is contained in Hinneberg’s work entitled The Culture 
of the Present Day. 

Critical study is analytic; it is followed by historic presentation 
which is synthetic and constructive. In this department there is 
just now a dearth of new treatises. The acute notes on Old Testa- 
ment history publishing by S. A. Cooke in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review give ground for the hope that the author will give us a con- 
nected narrative in the near future. The series of historical maps 
of Syria and Palestine just published by Madsen will be of great 
use to the historical student, and one wonders why they were not 
thought of earlier. Particular problems of history are treated in 
some of the works already registered under the head of the higher 
criticism, and to them we may add Flier’s study on the testimony 
of Haggai and Zechariah to the restoration of Judah, and Kiichler’s 
dissertation on the relation of the prophet Isaiah to the politics of 
his time. : 

The Bible is the book of religion—this remains true whatever 
may be said about its literary value. The two valuations are not 
discordant; it is as literature that the religious idea takes form and 
exerts influence. The right appreciation of literary form is neces- 
sary to the. correct apprehension of the religious faith which has 
here embodied itself. Far away from the subject of religion as we 
may think such discussions as those of Sievers on Hebrew meter, 
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they yet do bear on it very directly. We cannot know what an author 
intended unless we can distinguish his poetry from his prose. On 
the formal side we may register here, therefore, such discussions 
as those of Stade (on the meter of Psalm 40) and Nowack (on meter 
and text-criticism) in the volumes dedicated to Néldeke. On the 
aesthetic side Wiinsche’s treatise on the beauty of the Old Testament 
meets the eye at once. Gardiner’s Bible as English Literature . 
enforces anew lessons which Moulton has been teaching a good 
while. From the specialist we shall get Haupt’s German translation 
of the Song of Songs with literary parallels—it is promised for next 
year (1907). Genung carries out the principles of literary criticism 
in his Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light of Today. 

Compact volumes on the religion of Isreal have recently appeared 
from the hands of Addis and of Ottley. More important, and likely 
to be a standard work, is the late Professor Stade’s Biblical Theology of 
the Old Testament, of which only the first volume has been published. 
J. P. Peters is working on the volume dealing with the religion of 
Israel in Jastrow’s series entitled “Handbooks on the History of 
Religions.” Marti’s brief sketch intended as an introduction to his 
commentary, Wellhausen’s outline in Hinneberg’s Culture of The 
Present Day, and Léhr’s little volume in the Géschen series show the - 
desire of specialists to keep the general public informed. The later 
phases of Hebrew religion are treated in Bousset’s Religion of Judaism, 
the second edition of which has just come to hand; but Moore’s Lowell 
lectures on the same subject have not yet appeared in print. Special 
points in Hebrew or Jewish religion are discussed in the following: 
Bewer, Hosea’s marriage (AJSL); Toy, Jewish and Moslem con- 
ceptions of absolute law (dedicated to Néldeke); Haupt, Purim 
(an address before the SBLE, but with extended notes, to be pub- 
lished in the Beiirége); Foote, the Decalogue in the Old Testament; 
J. M. P. Smith (in AJTh), and Lohr, socialism and individualism in 
the Old Testament; Kluge, the idea of priesthood in Judaism and 
early Christianity; Gressmann, the origin of Israelite and Jewish’ 
eschatology; Gunkel, Elijah, Yahweh, and Baal. 

Commentaries are books which embody the results of study along 
all the various lines we have been considering. Besides the two 
German series just completed, we have the “International Critical 
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Commentary” to testify to the industry of scholars in our department. 
Volumes now in preparation are: Chronicles, by Curtis; Ecclesiastes, 
by Barton; Esther, by Paton; Micah and Malachi, by J. M. P. 
Smith. All these are well under way. Of the other volumes 
promised I have no direct information, but it is fair to assume that 
they are receiving attention from the authors to whom they have 
been assigned. Duhm has just published a commentary on Habak- 
kuk, Hoffmann one on Leviticus, and C. A. Briggs and Grace E. 
Briggs, the second volume of Psalms. Of the nature of a com- 
mentary are the notes on the Old Testament Sunday-school lessons 
prepared by Beecher for the Sunday School Times. Smend’s com- 
mentary and text of Sirach deserve mention, though strictly speaking 
the Apocrypha are not within our present field of vision. 

No recent book, so far as I know, treats the subject of the Old 
Testament in its relation to practical theology—I mean such a book 
as George Adam Smith’s Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testameni. 

The necessary imperfection of this survey will appear when it 
is remembered that many Old Testament scholars dislike to let it 
be known that they are working in any particular line until they have 
the work ready for publication. There is, moreover, a large quantity 
of work going on of which no definite account is likely to reach the 
inquirer unless he has direct access to the printing establishments. 
Encyclopaedias are always in course of publication, and all of them call 
for more or less material from Old Testament scholars. When we 
consider this mass of material, and think also of the various reviews, 
journals of learned societies, and other periodicals which give space 
to Old Testament topics, we shall form some idea of the work being 
done in this field. 

If it be asked which is the department in which the most aggressive 
work is being done, the question is difficult to answer. Our survey 
shows an activity pretty well distributed. If we are to make a choice, 
‘we may say that just now there is a lull in the strictly critical process, 
and that comparative studies are assuming greater prominence. 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IV. JOSEPH 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 


Josep By His BROTHERS: GENESIS 37:5-28' 


LITERARY SOURCES 

The romantic career of Joseph offers a fine opportunity to the story 
teller, and his tale is told, with unusual fulness, in both the prophetic 
documents—the Jehovist and the Elohist. Both elements have been 
finely blended into a unity; but occasionally traces of the original com- 
positeness are very apparent. Nowhere is this more so than in the episode 
of Joseph’s removal to Egypt. According to vss. 19-25a, the brethren 
propose to kill him; but Reuben, to save him, proposes that he be simply 
cast intoa well. This is done. Then—according to vss. 25b-27, a caravan 
of trading Ishmaelites passes, whereupon Judah, to save his brother, 
proposes that he be sold to them; the proposal is agreed to. Then we 
expect to read that they drew Joseph up out of the well—for he is already 
in it (vs. 24)—and sold him to the Ishmaelites. Instead of that, we read 
that ‘there passed by Midianites, merchant-men, and they [i.e., the 
Midianites] drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites, and they brought Joseph to Egypt.” Here the passing 
band of Midianites appears to sell him to a passing band of Ishmaelites; 
and the narrative which has been so clear and graphic, becomes surprising 
and confusing. 

The whole becomes clear, as soon as it is recognized that we have 
here a duplicate account. Each document asserts that an attempt was 
made to save Joseph’s life; but the one assigns the credit of this to Reuben, 
the other to Judah. Again, the confusing and suspicious reference to 
Midianites and Ishmaelites is at once cleared up as soon as it is seen that 
the one belongs to the one story and the other to the other. Each docu- 
ment asserts that he was ultimately taken to Egypt—by the Midianites 
according to the one document, by the Ishmaelites according to the other 
(39:1). Verse 28 in its present form reads as if the Midianites sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites; in point of fact, it was not they, but the brethren 
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(vs. 27); who sold him. When in this way the tangle is unraveled, we are 
left with two stories, agreeing with each other in the main points, and each 
consistent and coherent with itself. According to the Elohist, Reuben 
proposes to save Joseph by having him cast into an empty well (vss. 22-252). 
While the brothers are dining at some distance off, a band of Midianite 
traders passes, draws him out of the well (vs. 28a), and brings him to Egypt 
(vs. 28c). According to the Jehovist, Judah proposes to save him by selling 
him to a band of Ishmaelites, who happened to be passing: “and they 
[that is, the brothers] sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites” (vs. 28b), who eventu- 
ally brought him to Egypt (39:1). 

EXPOSITION 

The story of Joseph is told with unusual brilliance. He begins his 
career by dreams of future greatness (vss. 5-11). The first dream of the 
corn sheaves is perhaps intended to be prophetic of the later days of famine 
in Egypt, when the brothers did indeed bow before Joseph. ‘To us there 
may seem a flavor of arrogance about the dreams, especially about the 
second; but that is probably not the idea of the narrative. Even the 
father rebukes him; but that is only intended to suggest how even he fails 
to understand the great future in store for his son, in the providence of 
God. The dreams are to be regarded as divinely inspired and truly 
prophetic of Joseph’s future greatness. 

The recital of the dreams naturally won for him the envy of his 
brothers, who take the first opportunity of wreaking their revenge. We 
have already seen how both documents agree in asserting that there was a 
proposal to kill him, but that he was ultimately saved—in the Elohist by 
the intervention of Reuben, in the Jehovist by that of Judah. The pity of 
the one brother throws into all the deeper shade the cruelty of the rest. 
There is a touch of scorn in the word by which they address him in vs. 19, 
“master of dreams.” Reuben proposes to have him thrown into an empty 
well; the crime would seem to a Hebrew less if no blood was shed; besides, 
according to the ancient idea, blood could cry to God from the ground 
(Gen. 4:11). The topographical touches are very lifelike: the caravans, 
striking across the great trade routes from Gilead to Egypt, would pass 
that way. Joseph is, in the one version, kidnaped by the Midianites; 
in the other, sold to the Ishmaelites for a sum equivalent to about $12; 
and in both versions is ultimately brought to Egypt. 


APPLICATION 


The dreams of youth are often significant and sometimes prophetic. 
Joseph dreamed dreams of greatness which, in later years, were abundantly 
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fulfilled. The powers, the talent, the genius that lie slumbering in youth, 
may reveal themselves in earlier years by occasional flashes, which are 
truly prophetic of the greater days to be; and it is for those who are in 
in charge of the young to give their most affectionate and sympathetic atten- 
tion to all such manifestations, that the latent faculties mee be developed 
and guided to their proper issue. 

Dreams are often followed by disappointment. ‘The story of Joseph is 
full of splendid dramatic surprises, and this is the first. His face is flushed 
with the dreams of conscious power; and a few verses farther on he is a 
prisoner entombed in a well, from which there seems to be no escape. 
Power often brings upon its possessor the jealousy of others, and that — 
jealousy often does not hesitate to express itself in cruel and unscrupulous 
ways. So this is the sequel of the dream. As soon as the dreamer starts 
on his real career, he is confronted by the hard, cruel facts, and is some- 
times thrown to the ground by them. The brilliant start may be instantly 
followed by a crushing disappointment. 

But disappointment is discipline. The path to real power must always 
be a thorny one. Strength is developed by struggle, and without these 
‘bitter and disillusioning experiences character would be flabby. There 
is no royal road to anything worth attaining; before Joseph is worthy to 
occupy a seat beside the throne of Pharaoh and administer the affairs of 
Egypt, his nature must be braced by battle, he must learn to know life and 
men, he must be the victim of jealousy and slander, he must be flung into 
the well, and languish in the prison. 

But God is mindful of his own. Repeatedly and very powerfully does 
the story of Joseph suggest that there is a Providence in life, unslumberingly 
watching over such as he, and bringing them in the end to honor. As 
Joseph lay a prisoner in the well, his career may well have seemed to be 
ended. But evil cannot in the long run be triumphant. Joseph’s brethren 
are against him, but God is for him, and he is mightier than they. He 
sends his gracious providence in the shape of the Midianites (in one version 
of the story), and Joseph is delivered from his living tomb. Things are 
not what they seem. The dream must fulfil itself; and even the very 
experiences which seem most fatal to its fulfilment are absolutely necessary 

to bring the dreamer to his own. Joseph’s greatness was to be achieved 
in Egypt; and it was the jealousy of his brothers that was the providential 
means of bringing him there. Midianites.or Ishmaelites—that is immaterial ; 
in either case, he was taken to Egypt, the land where his brilliant dream was 
to be fulfilled. Joseph’s own later words to his brethren are the finest 
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interpretation of his career: ‘‘Ye meant evil against me, but God meant 
it for good.” 
JosEpH FAITHFUL IN PRISON: GENESIS 39:20—40:15? 
LITERARY SOURCES 

Chapter 40 belongs almost entirely to the Elohist; 39:20-23 to the 
Jehovist (cf. vs. 21, Jehovah was with Joseph). Both documents are 
keenly interested in the career of Joseph, though in chaps. 39 and 4o they 
have been so skilfully blended that it is a little more difficult than it was 
in the last passage we considered, to find the separate strands. Careful 
analysis, however, reveals the fact that, according to the Jehovist, Joseph, 
after being sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites, is sold by them in 
turn to an influential Egyptian, who makes him “‘overseer over his house” 
(39:4); he is then falsely accused by his master’s wife and thrown into 
prison, where he is promoted by the keeper to the position of overseer 
over the other prisoners. According to the Elohist, on the other hand, 
he was taken by the Midianites to Egypt where he was sold to Potiphar, 
the chief slaughterer, or royal butcher, who was a state official, and in 
whose house was the state prison. Joseph himself, however, was not a 


prisoner; he was appointed by Potiphar to wait on the prisoners as their 
attendant. 


EXPOSITION 

Chap. 39:20-23: Here Joseph is a prisoner, the victim of calumny. 
But Jehovah was with Joseph. Alone, yet not alone. Here, as before, 
when Joseph was a prisoner in the well, his career seemed to be ended; 
but here again, as before, he is speedily convinced that the divine goodness 
has not forgotten him, and even in the prison, his early dreams of promo- 
tion begin to have some shadow of fulfilment. All that he did, Jehovah 
made to prosper (vs. 23). 

Chap. 40:1-4: In this passage Joseph is not himself a prisoner; but 
he is a slave, the servant of Potiphar, charged with the duty of waiting on 
the state prisoners who were lodged in Potiphar’s house. Two of these 
prisoners were the officials whose duty it was to superintend the food and 
the wine for the court; they are in ward in Potiphar’s house, awaiting 
Pharaoh’s decision upon their fate—a decision which was likely enough to 
be arbitrary. Hence their anxiety, and the eagerness with which they 
looked for any omen of their fate. 

Vss. 5-8: Such an omen was often found in dreams. Dreams were 
often believed to be divinely inspired; and especially in the Elohistic 
2 International Sunday-School Lesson for we 28, 1907. 
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document, God is often represented as coming to men in a dream (cf. 
20:3). Consequently, when the two prisoners are visited by a dream, 
they believe that it has a peculiar significance, but, as they cannot them- 
selves read that signifiance, “behold, they were sad,” and the sadness 
was so unmistakably written on their faces that Joseph saw it the moment 
he came to them in the morning. The hint contained in the dream they 
cannot interpret, and they have no one to interpret it for them. Their 
idea is that the interpretation of dreams is an art, of which only those 
especially trained can be master. Joseph’s view is different: ‘Do not 
interpretations belong to God?” He is the great Revealer; the God 
who gave the dream could also reveal the interpretation thereof, even to 
those who had no mastery of the art; therefore “tell it to me, I pray you.” 

Vss. 9-15: Our curiosity is aroused, and the butler begins his descrip- 
tion, brief but graphic; note the “behold” (vs. 9). His dream is suggested 
by his professional life; he saw himself pressing the grapes of the vine 
into Pharaoh’s cup, and putting the cup into Pharaoh’s hand. At once 
Joseph interprets the dream, through the inspiration of the God to 
whom dreams belong (vs. 8), explaining it as an omen that the office of 
butler would soon be restored to him again; and Joseph takes occasion to 
suggest that the butler, when reinstated, should use his influence to deliver 
him from slavery (according to the Elohist, vs. 15a; from prison according 
to the Jehovist, vs. 15). 

The dreams of the butler and the baker are very like each other; but 
Joseph, divinely inspired, recognizes the essential difference despite the 
superficial resemblance. The narrator skilfully places the butler’s dream 
first; had the baker’s dream come first, with its unhappy issue, the butler 
would probably have dispensed with an interpretation for his dream. In 
vss. 13 and 19 there is a grim play upon the words “Pharaoh shall lift up 
thy head;” in the one case, it is to be lifted up to honor, in the other case, 
lifted off the shoulders. 


APPLICATION 


Very suggestive are the words: “Joseph was there in the prison, but 
Jehovah was with Joseph” (vss. 20, 21). No prison walls can shut out 
God; to the man who trusts him the heavenly light streams in through 
the bars of the windows. The misfortunes of a good man are illuminated 
by the divine presence. But more; the favor of God showed itself in 
practical ways, and, prisoner though he was, it was not long till he was 
promoted. The divine purpose for his life was not baffled by his being 
thrown into prison; it kept on fulfilling itself within the prison walls. A 
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man of Joseph’s temper, genius, and ability, comes in one way or another 
to his own; it is impossible altogether to suppress him. Whether in this 
situation or that, the dream of early days translates itself little by little 
into reality. ; 

Perhaps the passage indirectly suggests the duty of cherishing faith 
in one’s early dreams. The frequent and bitter disillusions of experience 
are apt to make a man hard and skeptical, and he may look back upon the 
visions of other days with the feeling that they have duped him. The 
dream has brought him only to an Egyptian prison; and if that is all, 
better never to have dreamt at all. But such is not Joseph’s philosophy. 
Do not dreams and interpretations belong to God, and therefore must 
they not be firmly trusted, despite the slavery and the prison to which they 
may seem to lead? Considering the sorrowful issue of Joseph’s own 
dream, he might well have answered the prisoners’ tale of their dreams 
with a cynical laugh. His own dream had been mocked, as it seemed, 
by his subsequent experience; why then should they trust theirs, and why 
should he meddle with them at all? 

But not so. His faith in the value of dreams is not shaken; he still 
believes that his own had a meaning, and he believes the same of theirs; 
and it was his faith in their dream that ultimately led to his deliverance 
from prison, and to his seat beside the king (41:9, 14 ff.). By interpreting 
their dreams he became the fulfiller of his own. It is very easy to lose 
faith in the generous ideals and impulses with which we started our career; 
but it is life’s wisdom to retain them, and in the retaining of them lies not 
only inward peace, but often also outward prosperity. 


JosEPH THE WISE RULER IN Ecypt: GENESIS 41: 38-493 


LITERARY SOURCES 


With the exception of the first half of vs. 46, which, with its precise 
mention of the age of Joseph when he came before Pharaoh, belongs to 
the priestly document, this whole chapter comes almost, if not entirely, 
from the Elohist. It may be crossed here and there by the Jehovist, 
but not materially for exegetical purposes. 

- Most of the Egyptian proper names in this passage are not found 
earlier than the ninth or tenth century B. c.—another incidental] proof 
that the prophetic documents which tell the story come from that period, 
and not from an earlier one. 


3 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 5, 1907. 
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EXPOSITION 


An atmosphere of dreams hangs about the story of Joseph, and once 
more we are introduced to dreams by the episodes of this chapter. Pha- 
raoh has had a dream which he instinctively feels to be significant, but 
which none of his wise men can interpret. This gives the forgetful and 
ungrateful butler a chance to speak of Joseph, and the power he had once 
displayed as an interpreter of dreams. The young foreigner is summoned, 
and as he stands before Pharaoh we feel that the crisis of his fortunes has 
come. ‘Trusting as before, not in any skill of his own, but in his God, 
he interprets the dream as a divine revelation of the famine that will fall 
in the near future and urges the appointment of an able man to take fitting 
measures to provide for the years of barrenness. 

Who so fitting, says Pharaoh, as Joseph himself? There was some- 
thing mysterious, he felt, about the wisdom of this man. Anyone who 
produced an unusually powerful impression, whether of strength or skill, 
wisdom or foresight, was believed to be inspired by the spirit of God; 
therefore was it not common prudence to appoint to the high post of 
administrator this very man himself, who was so obviously inspired? So 
Pharaoh promptly makes the appointment, putting Joseph over the whole 
land, second only to himself, and investing him with all the insignia of his 
high authority. 

In vs. 40 the second clause literally means, ‘‘and upon thy mouth shall 
all my people kiss.”” This, however, can hardly be the meaning; the 
general sense must be, ‘“‘all my people shall obey thy word,” or “shall 
order themselves in accordance with thy word.” Official documents were 
stamped with the royal seal; so that Joseph, as keeper of the great seal, 
would be able to issue commands practically with the authority of the king. 
The robe of fine linen and the gold chain about his neck are distinctively 
Egyptian honors. The word abrech, rendered ‘“‘bow the knee,” is not, 
strictly speaking, a Hebrew word, though its sound would suggest to a 
Hebrew ear the idea of kneeling; and even if the word be ultimately 
Egyptian, as some suppose, it implies in any case some kind of homage. 

Vs. 44: “Without thee no man shall lift up hand or foot in all the 
land of Egypt.” At last, then, Joseph’s early dream of lordship has come 
true. And as he was a foreigner, Pharaoh now gives him an Egyptian 
name, the meaning of which appears to be “God speaks; he lives,’’ and 
also an Egyptian wife whose name means “‘belonging to the goddess Neith”’ 
—a woman of one of the most distinguished families in the land; for her 
father, Potiphera (“‘he whom Ra, the sun-god, gave”’), was priest in the 
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great temple at On, where the sun was worshiped. The narrator recounts 
these foreign distinctions of Joseph with evident delight. 

Joseph at once began his administration. The first part of Pharaoh’s 
dream is fulfilled in the seven plenteous years that succeed, making it 
as good as certain that the second part would also be fulfilled with its 
prophecy of famine. So Joseph organized the superfluous supplies of 
every city, and had them stored and ready against the barren years to come. 


APPLICATION 


One not unimportant teaching of this passage seems to be that genuine 
worth compels recognition. It may not always have the satisfaction of 
external rewards such as came to Joseph in the story; but it is and must 
be recognized, even where it is not rewarded. It may be recognized silently, 
sullenly, grudgingly, or with a robe of silk and a necklace of gold; but 
true worth, like the city set upon a hill, cannot be hidden. Every crisis 
calls for a man; and when the man appears, if he is able to speak the 
right word and do a helpful thing, then honest souls are constrained to 
recognize in him a very gift of God. ‘Can we find such a one as this, 
a man in whom the spirit of God is?” The crisis reveals the man. 
In the home, in the office, in municipal government, in the larger sphere 
of politics, in the church, problems are ever emerging; and by their power 
of dealing with these, men are tested. Like the magicians of Egypt, the 
majority will be dumb, or will hide the real issue with a cloud of words. 
But some strong, clear-minded, pure-hearted man will rise who looks the 
problem in the face, and shows how it may be met; and then, whether he 
wears the signet-ring and sits in the second chariot or not, men must 
recognize that here is their real master, and it will be their wisdom and 
their life to give earnest heed to what he says. 

Again, the passage suggests the need and the reward of patience. Too 
much stress ought not to be laid on vs. 46, which states that Joseph’s age 
was thirty when he stood before the king, as that verse is from another 
document than the context; but the whole marvelous tale makes 
it plain that Joseph reached his place beside the throne only through 
a long period of persistent trial and hope deferred. The path led through 
prison and calumny, misunderstanding and disappointment and slavery; 
but he endured in patience and hope, and reached in the end his royal 
chain of gold. Too often we are eager to anticipate our triumph, forgetting 
that there can be no real triumph until we are ready for it. The man who 
would fit himself to rule must first learn to serve and suffer. It is by 
our patience that we win our souls, and in no other way. There is no easy 
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road to the seat beside the king; it is a long and thorny way, every inch 
of which must be trodden, and the feet may bleed before the journey is 
over. But with the beautiful dream in the heart, the way may be trodden 
with patience, quietness, and confidence. In the great words of Habak- 
kuk (2:3): 

The vision is yet for the appointed time; 

It hasteth towards the end, and it will not deceive. 

Though it tarry, wait for it ; 

For it is sure to come, it will not lag behind. 


JoserH Forcives His BROTHERS: GENESIS 45:1-15; 50:15-214 
LITERARY SOURCES 


The whole of the latter passage and the bulk of the former come from 
the Elohist document. Traces, however, of the Jehovist are also to be 
found in 45:1-15, as we can see by noting the duplicates. Twice, for 
example, Joseph discovers himself to his brethren in the words, “I am 
Joseph” (vss. 3, 4); twice he commands them to tell his father of the 
honors that have come to him in Egypt (vss. 9, 13). Again, in vss. 4b, 
55, Joseph speaks of himself as “‘sold;” this, as we have seen, is the view 
of the Jehovist (37:27, 28). The analysis is very difficult to work out 
in detail, nor is this necessary for our purpose; but there is enough to 
show that, as we should expect, both documents were keenly interested 
in the story of Joseph. 

EXPOSITION 


We have now reached the climax of the Joseph story; and both docu- 
ments recognize the unique dramatic importance of the moment when the 
“lord of all Egypt” (vs. 9) astonishes and bewilders his brethren with the 
words, “‘Iam Joseph.” Ethically considered, it is not enough that Joseph 
come to honor; the brethren must be convicted of guilt and confounded; 
and both of these moral demands are satisfied in this brilliant and wonderful 

- scene, where the guilty brethren are suddenly brought face to face with 
their ancient sin, which they imagined had been buried out of sight for- 
ever. The scene is exquisitely moving; Joseph wept; and it is touching 
that his very first question should be about his father, whether he were 
alive or no. As the story is told in the Jehovist document (44:24-34) 
Joseph already knew that his father was alive. 

At Joseph’s words the brethren are struck speechless—a touch all the 
more effective as in chap. 44 they had had so much to say. At once the 


4 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 12, 1907. 
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magnanimous Joseph begins to reassure them: “‘ Be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves.”” Perhaps he feels that they have been punished enough 
already; but one motive, at any rate, for his generous treatment of them 
is that he recognizes very plainly now that the hand of God has been 
shaping his whole career toward this issue from the day on which he was 
thrown by his brethren into the well. Had he not been so treated by them, 
he would, humanly speaking, never have been in Egypt, and had he never 
been in Egypt, he would not have been in the position that he now is in, to 
save his family. From the human standpoint, it was the sin of his brethren 
that brought him to Egypt; but it is no less true that by the grace of God 
he is where he is. This must have been a very precious thought to the 
narrator of the story, for he makes his point with extraordinary and unusual 
emphasis. Three times within four verses (vss. 5-8) he makes Joseph 
say that it was in reality God who had sent him to Egypt, his object being 
to make him a savior of starving men. ‘‘He hath made me a father to 
Pharaoh” (vs. 8); this may be a figurative expression for a ‘‘beneficent 
adviser and administrator,” or it may be the title (ab) of the highest official 
in the Egyptian court. 

Vss. 9-11: Joseph is eager to have his father brought to Egypt without 
delay; Jacob is an old man, and may soon die. According to the Jehovist 
document, Jacob’s family is to dwell by themselves in Goshen, in the 
north of Egypt; according to the Elohist, they are to be near Joseph and 
among the Egyptians. This distinction is maintained throughout the 
Book of Exodus, and is the key to some of the difficulties encountered 
there. The swarms of flies, for example, which tormented the Egyptians 
do not affect the Israelites, because they dwell “‘apart in the land of Goshen” 
(Ex. 8:22; this is the Jehovist); according to the Elohist, the Israelites 
can beg jewels of the Egyptians, because they are their neighbors (3:22). 

Joseph is at great pains to reassure his brethren (vs. 12), sealing the 
reassurance with a kiss (vs. 15) and bestowing the first greeting upon 
Benjamin. ‘And after that his brethren, now fully reassured, began to 
talk with him.” 

The next scene (50:15-21) is another revelation of the magnanimity 
of Joseph, and of the awful spell that their old sin had cast over the lives 
of his brothers. The father is dead; and now they suppose’ that Joseph 
may possibly consider himself free to punish them. Their guilty conscience 
still pursues them; so, instead of coming in person to plead for pardon, 
they cautiously begin by sending a message, in which they skilfully appeal 
to Joseph’s regard for his father’s requests, and further to the very important 
fact that they were all bound together in the worship of a common God. 
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On hearing the message, Joseph wept, touched, it may be, by their peni- 
tence, and deeply vexed perhaps by their complete misunderstanding of 
his noble and generous nature. His reception of their message encouraged 
them to come in person, and when they came they prostrated themselves 
before him (vs. 18), thus fulfilling after many years, the very letter of Joseph’s 
early dreams. The high-hearted Joseph bids them “‘fear not; for am I 
in the place of God?” It is not for him to exact retribution; he reaffirms 
his superb faith in an overruling Providence, and concludes by promising 
to care for them and their children. So, to use the simple Hebrew words, 
“‘he comforted them and spoke home to their hearts.” 


APPLICATION 


1. The past may be buried, but it is not dead. ‘This lesson is taught 
with great eloquence in the later episodes of the story of Joseph. His 
brethren had done everything that a malicious ingenuity could do to put 
Joseph out of the way. On one version they had sold him as a slave; on 
another, they had thrown him into an empty well, and left him to his fate. 
In either case they felt that they were done with him; and they were able 
to congratulate themselves on getting rid of the troublesome dreamer. 
Any remorse which they may have felt would grow less poignant as the 
years went on; when lo! years after, the old sin rises up and looks them 
in the face. The words, ‘‘I am Joseph,” froze their hearts with horror, 
and they stood before the man of whom they thought they had years ago 
shaken themselves free, speechless and dismayed. The past was not 
dead, it was only buried, and it leaped out of its grave with a sudden and 
awful terror. Yes, the past has an uncanny way of asserting itself at the 
most awkward moments. At the very moment that we have some great 
favor to beg, there flashes upon us from the long ago a vision of our incon- 
ceivable unworthiness; or at the moment that we have some important 
word to utter, or some delicate or difficult work to do, circumstances take 
such a turn that we are compelled to stand forth in our utter nakedness; 
and overcome with shame and horror, the power to speak and to act goes 
from us. No mistake in life can be more tragic or even more foolish than 
to think that we have done with the past. The cleverest cannot escape 
it, and the swiftest cannot outrun it. They carry it ever with them; it is 
as the shadow which walks when they walk and runs when they run. 
And the story of Joseph’s brethren suggests—what has been proved a 
hundred times upon the field of ordinary experience—that not only does 
the guilty conscience remain with the man who has done a cruel wrong, 
to torment him, but that the outward events of life often bring him face to 
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face with the sinful past from which he thought he had traveled fast and 
far. The person whom you had wronged and forgotten reappears after- 
ward in times and places and ways which the shrewdest could never have 
foreseen; the ancient sin which you thought was unknown to the world 
leaps suddenly into the full blaze of day, and the real quality of your life 
stands exposed to the common gaze. In the confusion of the brethren in 
the presence of Joseph we see how an evil conscience can rob men of their 
power to use a great opportunity. 

2. The whole story of Joseph is a singularly attractive illustration of 
the truth that all things work together for good. In the end Joseph is 
crowned with many honors: his early dreams are fulfilled; and, what is 
of infinitely more importance, he reaches a position in which he can be a 
savior of men. The obstacles were many; and each, as it emerged, may 
well have seemed fatal. Jealousy, calumny, persecution, ingratitude, 
imprisonment—he had been through it all; but through it he had been 
brought to a wealthy place. 

Now it is easy to see the hand of God in the triumphant issue; but far 
more difficult and important is it to see that hand in the process as well 
as in the issue; and that is the lesson urged with an almost fierce emphasis 
by the writer of the story. Three times in chap. 45, and here again in 
chap. 50, he insists that God was behind it all. ‘‘It was not you, but 
God.” ‘Ye meant evil, but God meant it for good.”” The disappoint- 
ments and the persecution, so far from frustrating, actually furthered the 
purpose of God; he lifted them all up into his great plan, and made them 
contributory to it. The brothers who had thrown him into the well, the 
governor’s wife, whose calumny had brought him to prison, were but so 
many unconscious instruments in the omnipotent hands of God. You 
meant evil, but it is not your will, but God’s that is ultimately done; and 
not only must that will be triumphant over obstacles, but it will use these 
very obstacles to get itself done. With this faith in Providence, a man may 
well keep a high heart and a quiet mind. God touches human life, as 
he touched Joseph’s, not necessarily in miraculous ways, but in that subtle, 
mysterious control of events, which is clear in the issue, but which, even 
when not so clear, is none the less certain every step of the way; for through 
him and to him are all things. 


Exploration and Discovery 


THE ASSUAN ARAMAIC PAPYRI 


Far up the eastern bank of the Nile, near its first cataract, lies a little 
town whose claim to distinction is destined to be recognized. Here lay 
the quarries from which the granite of many Egyptian monuments was hewn; 
and here the British government performed the mighty engineering feat 
of damming up the waters of the Nile. Once more Assuan attracts atten- 
tion, but this time as the site of the discovery of a collection of Aramaic 
manuscripts, outranking in number and age all previously known Aramaic 
documents. ‘The place itself is one of great antiquity. Its Egyptian name 
was SWN.' By the Greeks it was called Syene. Some scholars find 
trace of it in Ezek. 29:10; 30:6, and, by a slight emendation, in 30:15,16. 
It was a twin fortress of Yeb (now Elephantiné), situated opposite Syene 
on an island in the river, standing out on the southern border, protecting 
Egypt from the Soudanese tribes. 

The papyri, ten in number, seem to have been unearthed by workmen 
engaged in constructing a short line of railway. In the spring of 1904 
they were acquired by Robert Mond, M.A., F.R.S.E., and by Lady William 
Cecil, the former obtaining papyri C, D, F, H, J, and part of G, which 
are now in the Cairo Museum, and the latter B, E, K, and the other part 
of G. A and L, belonging tothe Bodleian Library and procured earlier, 
are of the same class. All are published, with transliterations and trans- 
lations, by A. E. Cowley in an admirable treatise under the editorship 
of A. A. Sayce. 

They were found in a wooden box, in such perfect condition that even 
the clay seals fastening the strings round them were intact. They are 
dated in the years 471 to 411 B. Cc. In each case the day of the Jewish 
month is given, followed by the corresponding day of the Egyptian month 
and the reigning year of the Persian king. It will be noticed that they 
fall within the reigns of Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and Darius Nothus. If we 
recall that Nehemiah and Ezra were active in Jerusalem during the latter 
part of this period, we shall better appreciate the temporal advantages 
of these colonists over their contemporaries in Jerusalem. The papyri 
represent the business documents of a family through three generations. 
Were they buried for safe-keeping in the hour of impending calamity ? 

t Literally ‘‘a market’’—the trading-post for the Soudan. 
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Was the Jewish colony, or at least this family, destroyed in it? Was it 
a Soudanese raid, or did it occur in the revolt of the native princes against 
the Persian domination about the year 410 B. c., when these documents 
cease ? Some sudden fate befell their owner and preserved them for our 
day. Thus we find ourselves possessed of a unique class of manuscripts 
coming from the fifth century B. c., unharmed by the mistakes and altera- 
tions of a succession of copyists. 

It is with no little interest that we find a Jewish colony in Egypt a 
century after Jeremiah. According to Jer. 44:1, 15, such a colony was 
at Pathros in Upper Egypt in the prophet’s day. The intolerable con- 
ditions at home induced the Jews to go far and wide enjoying the oppor- 
tunities of trade afforded by other lands. A century has passed and the 
Jew is still there—a part of the community, at home in the new land, in 
worship independent of Zion, in business a merchant prince to the humble 
dwellers in Judah. 

Linguistically the documents are of some importance. They show that 
Aramaic was the official tongue of the western half of the Persian Empire 
in the fifth century B.c. They bear evidence also of its character at a date 
preceding Ezra, parts of whose book and the later Book of Daniel are 
written in this tongue. New words and forms not occurring previously 
are added to our present lists. The name of “Jehovah” is especially 
interesting. Most readers are aware that this is a coined word invented 
by the Jew to obviate the difficulty of using the Divine name, which 
came to be considered too holy for man to utter. What the original 
was is doubtful, but since the time of Ewald general acceptance has favored 
the pronunciation ‘“‘Yahweh.” In these documents it is written 71" and 
once St". Cowley thinks this would point to a pronunciation ‘‘ Yahu.” 
It is written in an exactly similar way in the business documents of the 
eastern Jews of the same period.? This component in Hebrew names— 
such as “‘Malchiahu” (Jer. 38:6)—and the shorter form ‘‘ Yah” assume 
a suggestive significance in the light of these records. 

Paleographically the characters are what tradition says Ezra introduced 
on his return to Jerusalem. They preserve a wonderful similarity, due to 
execution bya professional scribe. In sharp contrast to this regular script, 
the names of the witnesses present all manner of individual variations. 
The documents afford us access to the period between the use of the long, 
simple character of the writing on stone, and the final “square design.” 
The words are carefully spaced, and due regard is paid to punctuation. 


2 Clay, Business Documents of the Murashu Sons of Nippur, Vol. X. 
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The stroke appearing after numbers is probably for this purpose, though 
it may indicate an extra numeral. 

To most the religious evidence of these papyri will be the object of 
chief research. However, being business documents, their religious interest 
is secondary. Despite this fact, they reveal a religious condition which 
is most instructive. The Yah element in the proper names shows that 
there was as yet no religious superstition concerning the pronouncing 
of the Divine name. In ES Mibhtahyah swears, not by Yahu, but by Sati, 
the Egyptian goddess—the local goddess of the cataract. Yahu and Sati 
seem to be little distinguished. Yahu is the god of the Hebrews, just as 
Sati is of the Egyptians. We find a witness to a deed of the year 465 B. C., 
named Hosea, the son of Peti-Khnum (the gift of Khnum), which would 
bear evidence to some recognition of the Egyptian deities. The altar 
. (which must have presupposed a chapel) of Yahu by the side of the king’s 
road in Elephantiné (B**; J®; E*4) is of commanding evidence. These 
Jews could not have entertained any thought of the exclusive right of Zion 
to Yahu’s altar, such as that of the straggling remnant which came out of 
Babylonia. If this had been a synagogue after the manner of the eastern 
institution, it had created no surprise, but an altar of Yahu is remarkable. 
Yet is this not in accord with Isa. 19:19, and does the founding of the 
temple of Onias near Leontopolis seem revolutionary in the presence of 
this event ? 

The tolerance enjoyed by the Jew is attested by this altar or shrine. 
He was granted equal privileges in law and commerce. We find Jews 
in business, possessing houses, property, slaves, engaging in finance and 
various pursuits. One has attained to the office of Persian official— 
‘“‘handizs in the citadel” (E4). We discover racial intermarriage. It 
is evidenced by the names of the father and son frequently pointing to 
different nationalities. Mibhtahyah, the Jewess, after the death of her 
husband takes As-Hor, the Egyptian royal builder, as a second husband. 
The Jews do not seem to have enjoyed full citizenship, though this privilege 
was accorded the Babylonians, who exercise equal rights with the Persians 
in the matter of holding office. The status of the Jew is modified by a 
term which seems to denote “‘in the following of,” and is always followed 
by some name—likely that of a Persian official. Sayce thinks this may 
denote assignment to a special quarter of the city over which this official 
had jurisdiction, and for whose safety and order he was responsible. 
Though these documents are mostly drawn up in Syene, it would seem 
that the strictly Jewish colony was confined to Elephantiné—probably 

3 Modern Arabic muhandisz is “engineer.” 
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on the northwest side of the ancient city just west of the temple of Amenhotep 
I1I—for these alone are strictly termed ‘‘Arameans,” those of Syene being 
given the general Semitic cognomen. Here all nationalities of the oriental 
world are mingled together. In the witnesses to these various documents 
appear the names of Babylonians, Persians, Arabs, Egyptians, Jews, and 
those of uncertain nationality. Such freedom and equality are unusual 
for the East. Woman shares in this liberty. We find her prominent 
in the business activities. Mibhtahyah, according to one document, con-- 
ducts a wholesale house for builders’ supplies. 

These social advantages were even surpassed by the legal privileges 
accorded the Jewish population of Syene. In the civil(?) court they 
have equal status with other races. This “Court of the Ebir” appears to 
exercise authority in cases demanding an oath of expurgation only. 
All processes of judicial investigation and decision are ulira vires. Such 
matters were reserved for the “tribunal of Napha,”’ whose magistrate was 
the Persian prefect—the governor of the garrison at Syene. There is no 
trace of Jewish law and possibly little of Egyptian. Following the Egyptian 
rule, legitimacy through the mother is observed. The sons of the Egyptian 
As-Hor are not citizens, but dependents. From a change of name which 
he assumes he may have become a Jewish proselyte, and this may account 
for the status of his sons. Babylonian law is apparent in this régime. The 
conquering Persians were wise enough to retain this noblest possession of 
the conquered ‘empire. Testamentary power concerning property, its 
conveyance and alienation, penalties incurred by false claim and refusal 
to recognize legal obligations, all revert to ancient Babylonian law. To 
the Hammurabi Code—the substructure of present national laws—there 
is the closest affinity in so far as these documents relate. The rights exer- 
cised by woman under these laws call for comment. She could will property 
as she wished and determine its succession after death. In respect of 
divorce she held equal rights with the man. How far advanced these are 
on her status in the Old Testament! Each had the privilege of pronouncing 
a sentence of divorce, but in either case, to be lawful, it must be so declared 
in the public ‘‘assembly.”” The party pronouncing divorce lost the gift 
brought at marriage by the other party. Papyrus G gives a marriage 
contract of great detail and interest. Five shekels constitute the mohar 
(Gen. 34:12) given to the father-in-law. The bridegroom’s gift to his 
bride comprises all kinds of clothing and household articles most highly 
prized in the East. In the nature of the case the marriage settlement 
which the bride brought with her (Josh. 15:19) is not stated, but implied 
in the details for a future contingency. : 
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One of the documents, a deed of gift, is here given in full as translated 
by Mr. Cowley: 


On the 3rd of Chisleu, that is the roth day of the month Mesore, the 19th 
year of Artaxerxes the king, said Mahseiah the son of Yedoniah, an Aramaean of 
Syene, belonging to the quarter of Warizath, to Miphtahyah his daughter, saying: 
“T have given thee the house which Meshullam the son of Zaccur, the son of Ater, 
an Aramaean of Syene, gave me for its price, and wrote a deed for me in regard 
to it, and I have given it to Miphtahyah my daughter in return for the goods 
which she gave me when I was hndz in (the) citadel. I took them in exchange, 
and did not find money and goods to pay thee. Therefore I have given thee 
this house in return for those thy goods, equivalent to the sum of 5 kebhes, and I 
have given thee the original deed which was w(ritten) for me by the said Meshul- 
lam respecting it. This house I have given to thee, and have renounced all 
claim to it; it is thine, and thy children’s after thee, and to whom(soever thou 
desire)st thou mayest give it. I shall have no power, I and my children, and 
my descendants, and any one else, to institute against thee suit or process on 
account of this house which I have given thee, and about which I have written 
the deed for thee. Whoever shall raise against thee suit or process, (whether) 
I myself or brother or sister, relative or stranger, foreign resident or citizen, he 
shall pay thee the sum of 10 kebhes, (and the) house is assuredly thine. More- 
over, no one else shall be able to produce against thee a deed, whether new or 
old, except this deed which I have written and given thee. (Who)ever shall 
pro(duce) against thee a deed, I have not w(ritten it). Moreover, behold these 
are the boundaries of this house; at the upper end of it is the house of Ye’ or the 
son of (Pe)nuliah; at its lower end the chapel, of the god Yahu; east of it the 
house of Gadol the son of Oshea and the street running between them; west 
of it is (the land) of Marduk(? ?) the son of Palto, the priest of the gods (Khnum 
and Sa)ti: This house I have given to thee, and have renonunced all claim to it, 
it is thine for ever; and to (whom)soever thou shalt wish, give (it). Nathan the 
son of Ananiah has written this deed at the dictation of Mahseiah, and the wit- 
nesses are—Mahseiah has written it for himself—; .Mithhasah(?) the son of 
Mithhasdah( ?), and S(atibarzanes) the son of Athar-ili the silversmith, witness 
Barbari the son of Dargi the silversmith of the fire-temple(?), (witness . . . ) 
the son of Shemaiah, Zaccur the son of Shallum. 


These documents are invaluable to all students of the life of the Hebrews 
as shedding light upon a section of that life hitherto practically unknown 
to us. They reflect for us the ordinary, everyday activities and thoughts 
of the exiled Jews in Egypt. They afford us an insight into their social, 
commercial, and religious environment, and enable us to see against what 
tremendous odds the exiled Jew maintained his racial purity and his faith. 


R. H. : 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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“MEN OF HIS GOOD PLEASURE” (LUKE 2:14) 


No one can turn from King James’s version of this verse to that of the 
Revised Version without a sense of loss in the dignity and worthiness of 
the sentiment. In place of the gospel expression, ‘‘Good will toward 
men,” we have tacked on to the phrase, “And on earth peace,” the qualifi- 
cation, “‘Among men in whom he is well pleased.”” The arguments for the 
adding of the sigma, and the consequent reduction of the triplet to a doublet, 
are convincing enough; but if we can get no better meaning for it than the 
Revisers have found, we may well regret the effectiveness of textual 
criticism here. 

If the words, “‘In whom he is well pleased,” have any meaning here, 


_ that meaning must be one of these two: (1) God is actually well pleased 


with men as they are; or (2) the proclamation of peace on earth is limited 
in its application to such men as are in their character and conduct well- 
pleasing to God. 

The first of these is clearly impossible in the face of the facts. 

The second is equally impossible in the face of the fact that God cared 
to send any gospel at all. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament translation, ‘‘In whom he 
delights,” is but little better, if any. 

Can we find any key to an interpretation that shall give to this last clause 
a meaning that is worthy of its place and setting ? 

Let us start with the fact that the verse in its form is ‘“‘a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews.’”’ We must then look in the Hebrew literature for some usage of 
words that would give us a phrase whose Greek translation would, in form 
at least, be like the “men of good pleasure” (avOpdmras eiSoxias) of this 
verse. 

Such a usage I find in Isaiah’s interpretation of his parable of the vine- 
yard in Isa. 5:7: ‘‘For the vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant” (marg., “‘Heb. the plant 
of his delight”). 

The force of the verse is that what the vineyard was to the man, that 
was “the men of Judah” to Jehovah. The vineyard that brought forth only 
wild grapes was no source of delight to the man, but he had hoped that it 
might be. Into it he had put toil and planning and hope, and the purpose 
310 
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and motive of it all was that he had thought that it would become a source of 
joy and profit, that through it his hope might find its fulfilment. 

So Isaiah would interpret the history of his race to mean that into the 
men of Judah God had put effort and energy, thought and planning, hope 
and aspiration, and had looked for the fulfilment of his hope in justice and 
righteousness. 

The failure of the vineyard did not change the fact that the planting of it 
had for its purpose the man’s delight. So the failure of the men of Judah 
did not alter the fact that all God’s loving care that had ever been given 
to his people had for its purpose God’s delight, the fulfilment of his hopes. 

Take the light of this to the interpretation of év dvOpwras eddoxias, 
and we have the same thing, only that instead of “the men of Judah” 
we have the broadening of the divine purpose to all mankind. The coming 
of the Christ has inaugurated that which shall be for the glory of God in 
the highest and shall bring peace on earth, and this shall be among men; 
and men are they in whom God has invested all, looking to them for the 
fulfilment of his hopes, the source of his delight, the accomplishment of his 
highest will. 

The age-long failure of men can never alter the fact that the end toward 
which all God’s creative activity has moved, from the beginning even until 
now, is the fulfilment of God’s good will in and through men. 

“Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men—to whom God looks for his good-pleasure.”” 


M. S. FREEMAN 
Kent, O. 


TWO SUPPOSED HEBRAISMS IN MARK 


The language of Mark, the earliest of the gospels, exhibits a remarkable 
clarity, simplicity, and vigor. Beyond the other Synoptics, too, the expres- 
sion is in Mark homogeneous and sustained. A few Latin words do indeed 
occur, but these are outweighed by the Hebraistic elements which have 
been detected in the language of this gospel. Upon two such so-called 
Hebraistic elements some new light may be thrown. 

The expression, “The time is fulfilled” (werAjpwrat), with which Jesus 
introduces his preaching (Mark 1:15), is generally regarded as a Hebraism. 
There is certainly such an expression in Hebrew, but that does not neces- 
sarily imply that there was not such an expression in Greek. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that the expression was accepted and familiar in non- 
Palestinian Greek of the first and second centuries. Clement of Rome in 
his letter to-the Corinthians, written about 95 A. D., employs the phrase ~ 
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twice in his famous chapter on the phoenix: ‘‘ When the time was fulfilled” 
(wAnpwhévros tod xpdvov), 25:2; and, “‘When the five-hundredth year 
was fulfilled” (wevraxocvocrod érovs rerAnpwpévov), 25:5. Clement wrote 
in Rome, far beyond the probable limits of direct Hebraistic influ- 
: ence; and while he undoubtedly knew and used the Septuagint, it is note- 
worthy that in the passage in which this expression occurs he is presumably 
farthest from its influence, since he is relating a purely pagan legend. 

Clement is thus an early witness for the expression, even if his liability 
to Septuagint influence reduces the weight of his evidence. No such deduc- 
tion can be made, however, in the case of our second testimony, which 
comes from the Fayfm in Egypt, and belongs to the time of Hadrian. Ina 
Faydm lease of land, written in 131 A. D.,and preserved on papyrus, occur the 
words, “The time of the lease expired” (6 xpévos 
Nor is there any evidence of Jewish influence in the document. These 
instances strongly suggest that, whatever may have been the origin of the 
expression, it was accepted and widely current among Greeks of the first 
and early second centuries, and cannot therefore be appealed to as part of 
direct Hebraistic influence in Mark. 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand contains two curious expressions 
which are usually reckoned among the Hebraisms of Mark 6: 39, ‘‘And he 
commanded them that all should sit down by companies (ovprdéou cvpmrdcria) 
upon the green grass. 40, And they sat down in ranks (pacwi tpacwi), 
by hundreds and by fifties.” The classical precedents collected by the 
grammarians for this usage are all numeral, and serve well enough as 
i parallels for the “two by two” (8¥vo0 Svc) of Mark 6:7, but do not quite 
correspond with these expressions in Mark 6:39, 40. These have a precise 
parallel, however, in the Shepherd of Hermas: ‘They came by ranks 
(Tdypara téypara) and gave the rods to the shepherd” (Similitudes 
8:2:8). The same expression occurs again (Sim. 8:4:2) in the text of 
Gebhardt, though not in that of Funk. The Shepherd is the work of a 
Roman Christian of the first half of the second century, and shows little 
trace of literary indebtedness, containing scarcely a quotation that can be 
identified, even from the Septuagint. The idiom exhibited by Mark and 
Hermas thus belongs, like the expression previously discussed, to the general 
Greek speech which in the first and second centuries prevailed in practical 
uniformity throughout the larger part of of the Roman world. 


EpcGar J, GooDSPEED 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PETER OR CEPHAS IN PAULINE USAGE 


In the writings of Paul, as we have them, Peter is mentioned ten times, 
but only in I Corinthians and Galatians. This table gives the passages 
and shows the variation between the Authorized Version of the Textus 
Receptus, the Rheims version of the Latin Vulgate, and the Revised Version, 
following texts based on the best ancient manuscripts. 


Note that in passages 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 Cephas occurs without variation. 
In 6 and 7 Peter occurs without variation. In 5, 9, and ro there is variation, 
Cephas being undoubtedly the original reading: in 5 both V. and T. R. have 
Peter, while in 9 and 10 V. follows the better reading, and T. R. only reads 
Peter. 

The tendency to vary from Cephas to Peter is to be explained, we pre- 
sume, by the much greater familiarity of the name “Peter,” as evidenced 
by its constant use in the gospels and other early Christian writings; and 
the variation may be due either to design or to carelessness in copying— 
probably the latter, as otherwise the variation would have been more 
uniform. 

Having determined the authoritative readings, it appears that it was 
Paul’s habit to think of Peter as Cephas, and the question arises why he 
should have written Peter instead of Cephas in Gal. 2:7, 8. It is noticed 
that these two Peter passages are in close conjunction, sandwiched in 
between Cephas passages, and that the thought here is plainly parenthetical, 
though fairly pertinent to the line of argument. It does not appear that 
there is any peculiar appropriateness in the use of the name “‘ Peter” in the 
connection. Two questions are therefore suggested: Is there, in the 
places numbered 6 and 7 above, a corruption of the original text; or, is 
there here an interpolation? Whichever we have, corruption or interpola- 
tion, it occurred in a copy early enough to be the lineal ancestor of every 
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text that has come down to us. The tendency to corrupt Cephas into 
Peter in other places favors the supposition that here also we have corruption 
of the text, though the other instances would be considerably later in time. 
On the other hand, the plainly parenthetical nature of the passage considered 
favors the supposition that it may not be an integral part of the text. Its 
omission would not cripple the argument; yet it is such an ey 
thought as might occur to any early reader to be desirable. 

We conclude that the part of the quotation below inclosed in parentheses . 
is probably a very early interpolation into the text: 

They, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing to me: but contrariwise, 
when they saw that I had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision 
(even as Peter with the gospel of the circumcision, for he that wrought for Peter 
unto the apostleship of the circumcision wrought for me also unto the gentiles); 
and when they perceived the grace that was given unto me, James and Cephas 
and John, they who were reputed to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the gentiles, as they unto the circum- 
cision. 


C. P. CorFrin 
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Book Reviews 


The Finality of the Christian Religion. By Grorcr BURMAN 
Foster. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
Pp. 518. $4 net. 

The four chief problems which confront present-day apologetics are 
the same which Professor Foster has brought forward in his book: (1) 
the question of authority in religion; (2) the Christian view of the world; 
(3) the-essence of Christianity; (4) Jesus Christ as interpreted in the light 
of authentic sources. He who convincingly answers or helps others to 
answer these questions renders invaluable service to perplexed students 
everywhere. 

Corresponding to the four problems just referred to, Professor Foster, 
after a general introduction, devotes two chapters to the formation and 
dissolution of authority-religions—the Roman Catholic with its theory 
of an infallible revelation infallibly interpreted, and the Protestant with 
its theory of an infallible book without an infallible interpreter. He then 
shows how the new “‘supernaturalism” has demolished the supernatural 
as such, and with this the idea of inspiration and the Scriptures as miracu- 
lously given, prophecy as predictive, miracles as divine interruptions of 
the natural world-order, especially in the virgin-birth and bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus. In two further chapters he first describes the changed 
view of the world and of life, and then contrasts the naturalistic world- 
view which denies spirit and internal reality and worth with the religious 
view which enshrines the eternal values of personality. In chapter vii he 
unfolds the sure method of ascertaining the essence of Christianity—to 
discriminate the essential from the contingent, to discover and criticize 
sources, to acknowledge the depth and mystery of personality, especially 
that of Jesus, and to interpret Christianity only in the light of present con- 
ditions. In the two final chapters he inquires concerning the sources 
of the life of Jesus and concerning the real person who emerges from this 
historical and psychological study. 

This brief summary utterly fails to convey an impression of the erudition, 
the massive reasoning, and the frequent brilliancy of presentation that 
one finds here. As one reads, the names of other great works spontane- 
ously suggest themselves—Sabatier’s Religions of Authority, etc., Ward’s 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, and Harnack’s Essence of Christianity; 
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and it is a genuine tribute to this book that it suffers in no respect in com- 
parison with those. The author is thoroughly at home in the historical 
background of such doctrines as revelation, inspiration, the canon, prophecy 
as predictive, miracles as discussed from Spinoza to the latest writers on 
the subject. He is even more familiar with the great types of philosophy— 
Greek, mediaeval, modern; rationalistic, Kantian, Hegelian, pragmatic; 
in the phases of naturalism as well as miraculous supernaturalism. History, 
humanism, evolution, and psychology are at his call. He is a master in 
theology—Roman Catholic and Protestant, the traditional, the critical, 
the Ritschlian. On every page are the unmistakable signs of the inde- 
pendent investigator, the responsible thinker, the judgment accustomed 
to weigh evidence, and a love of truth which is almost more than his love 
for men. 

It is probable that the two parts of the book will make a disproportionate 
impression on the careful reader. One feels, e. g., that in his profound 
discussion of religion as related to authority—written as we are told before 
Sabatier’s longer work appeared—he has placed the self-authenticating 
power of the consciousness of the Christian man upon an impregnable 
foundation and made unnecessary further discussion of this subject. . 
Likewise in his masterly defense of the religious or teleological as against 
the naturalistic theory of the world he has securely vindicated the immortal 
claims of personality and of faith in a divine moral world-order. These 
two positions, wrought out with convincing thoroughness, are Professor 
Foster’s chief. contribution to the present apologetic problem. Alongside 
of this may stand his determination of the essence of Christianity. 

On the other hand, it is likely that less recognition will be accorded to 
his two final chapters—on the sources of the life of Jesus and his inter- 
pretation of this person. By this is not meant that his work here is less 
thorough or that he is less sure of his conclusions than elsewhere. He has, 
as he says (footnote, p. 333), derived the substance of the first of these 
two chapters from Professor Wernle’s book, Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu, 
and he has thus placed English readers under great obligation for making 
available this independent and most competent German scholar’s net 
results which he regards as authoritative and typical. But even so, one 
feels that here he follows rather than leads, as he himself declares. It 
may perhaps be questioned whether the synoptic problem ‘is as near solution 
as Professor Foster appears to believe. In a singularly strong and search- 
ing inquiry devoted to an apologetic interpretation of Jesus, it is shown 
that, although he lived in a world of angels and demons, of miracles and 
messianism, and although his moral precepts are not universally valid 
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yet in his attitude to the conditions which belonged to his time he was him- 
self free and spiritual, and thus discerned the eternal divine values in these. 
‘And Jesus was what he taught, and taught what he was.” ‘And God 
is like Jesus.” Accordingly Jesus is not accounted for by the historical 
conditions of his time, but he himself was ‘‘new and has power to make 
men new likewise.” We wait for the second (constructive) volume to 
get his further interpretation of the person of Jesus. 

It should be added that the plan adopted by Professor Foster necessitated 
so much and so radical destructive criticism as almost to overshadow 
the large amount of positive material contained in his book. The acute an- 
tagonism aroused on its appearance a few months ago has largely subsided, 
but the questions raised in it are precisely those which every serious thinker 
is compelled to face, and to find some sort of answer for. He may not 
accept all the solutions offered here, but at least he can form no judgment 
which is worthy of the respect of intelligent men unless he has weighed 


these in relation to his other beliefs. 
C. A. BeckwitH 


CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull. By Pum E. Howarp. 
Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1905. Pp. 525. 
$1.75. 

This is more than a biography; it is more nearly an incarnation—a 
veritable book of life. Mr. Howard re-lives his chief’s career, and the 
reader does not so much read as look and listen, absorbed and charmed. 
Such a book defies review; one can but advise others to read the book and 
catch the inspiration of a life exceptionally full of inspiration and instruction. 
Henry Clay Trumbull was pre-eminently the gentleman and friend, the 
Sir Philip Sydney of his generation. The principle that the man of highest 
value in society must lay down his life for his fellows was regnant in his 
conception of the Christian religion. Early in life he chose the Sunday 
school as the department of organized religion in which to serve best his 
fellows; and so free from obscurity was the path before him that he could 
not be persuaded to turn from it even by the urgency of men whom he 
esteemed most highly for wisdom, pre-eminent among whom was Horace 
Bushnell. This same certainty of divine guidance and ideal runs through 
Mr. Trumbull’s entire career, not least through the apparent digressions. 
The chapters which describe the discovery of Kadesh Barnea and the 
resultant literature, as due to a disastrous breakdown in health, are fine 
illustrations of this leading of God. 
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Mr. Trumbull had a passion for friendship. He seemed to say in every 
one of the lives of thousands of friends: ‘I have no more important busi- 
ness than to do for you what I can do; just let me try.” Of all his books, 
his classic volume, Friendship the Master Passion, will probably touch men. 
most deeply and widely. Of his little book, Individual Work for Individ- 
uals, Mr. Trumbull said a few days before his translation: ‘I have never 
written anything more important.” 

By many Mr. Trumbull will be remembered longest for his connection 
with the Sunday School Times, the account of which receives of course 
its full share of notice; but Mr. Howard’s greatest service has been in his 
incomparable portrayal of Christian manhood as everywhere illustrated 
in Henry Clay Trumbull, “the man himself.” 


EDWARD BRAISLIN 
Buruiincton, N. J. 
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Price, I. M. The Ancestry of Our 
English Bible: An Account of the 
Bible Versions, Texts and Manu- 
scripts. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times Co., 1907. Pp. xxiv+ 330. 
$1.50. 

A carefully prepared handbook on the origin 
and history of the English Bible. The narrative 
traces the various editions of the biblical texts 
from their original Hebrew or Greek forms down 
to their latest appearance. The numerous splendid 
illustrations, forty-five in number, greatly aid in 
the understanding of the narrative. 

Ewrnc, W. Arab and Druze at Home: 
A Record of Travel and Intercourse 
with the Peoples East of the Jordan. 
London: Jack, 1907. Pp. xii+180. 
$x. 

The author writes on the basis of five years of 
residence in Palestine, and thus furnishes a narra- 
tive of observations and experiences which is both 
interesting and reliable. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


Gute, H. Jesaia. [Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, II. Reihe, 10. 
Heft.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. Pp. 70. 
M. 0.50. 

A sketch of the activity and ‘message of the great 
prophet Isaiah from the historico-critical point of 
view, and presented with reference to the needs 
of the intelligent layman. 


Cray, A. T. Light on the Old Testa- 
ment from Babel. Philadelphia: Sun- 
day School Times Co., 1907. Pp. 
xvit+437- $2. 

A résumé of the material in the Assyro-Babylon- 
ian inscriptions which bears upon the interpreta- 
tion and understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
There is much material included on Babylonian 
life and civilization not to be found in other works 
of this kind. This is a valuable addition from a 
conservative standpoint to the abundant literature 
on this subject. 


ARTICLES 
Gorpon, A. R. Job. Expositor, Feb- 


Tuary, 1907, pp. 185-92. 

An introductory study on the Book of Job, 
setting forth clearly and strongly some of the reasons 
for supposing the prologue and epilogue to have 
constituted the original Book of Job. 

Watts, Louis. Sociological Signifi- 
cance of the Bible. American Journal 
of Sociology, January, 1907, pp. 532- 
52. 

An interesting presentation of the fact that the 
Bible was not “imposed upon the social process 
according to the old theology,’’ but was ‘‘a part 
of that process.’’ The author’s contention is 
essentially right, but his position is weakened by 
his overemphasis upon the significance of the 
struggle between the urban and rural communities. 


St. Crarr, G. Israel in Camp: A Study. 
Journal of Theological Studies, Janu- 


ary, 1907, pp. 185-217. 

An ingenious attempt to demonstrate that the 
patriarchs of Israel were not real characters, but 
only personifications of the signs of the Zodiac; 
and that the whole story of their lives is but a 
symbolic representation of the history of changes 
in the ancient calendar of the seasons. 
Bénuorr, Dr. Die Wanderung Israels 

in der Wiiste mit besonderer Beriick- 

sichtigung der Frage, “Wo lag der 

Sinai?” Theologische Studien und 

Kritiken, January, 1907, pp. 159-217. 

A detailed discussion of the site of Sinai, resulting 
in the conclusion that it was ‘southeast of the 


Hieropolitan Gulf, southwest of Qadesh, north- 


west of the wilderness of Paran, and west of Seir.’’ 


ScuArers, J. I Sam. 1-15 literarkritisch 
untersucht. Biblische Zeitschrift, Jan- 


uary, 1907, pp. I-21. 

The first instalment of an article on the composi- 
tion of the first fifteen chapters of First Samuel. 
Chaps. 1-7 are treatedhere. The spirit and 
method of the writer are scientific, and his analysis 
of the narrative merits careful consideration. 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
ConyBEARE, F.C. The Armenian Ver- 
sion of Revelation, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria’s Scholia on the Incarnation 
and Epistle on Easter. London: 
Text and Translation Society (Williams 


& Norgate), 1907. Pp. 221+189. 

21s. net. 

Conybeare publishes the Armenian text of the 
Apocalypse, from a Bodleian manuscript, and adds 
the readings of other codices. There is also an 
English translation together with extended notes. 
While some of Conybeare’s manuscripts exhibit 
the recension of Nerses, 1179 A. D., others reveal a 
variety of more ancient texts in which the Apo- 
calypse was known to the Armenians from the 
fourth century down to the twelfth, when it finally 
found a place in the Armenian canon of Scripture. 


Harnack, Apotr. Spriiche und Reden 
Jesu: Die zweite Quelle des Matthius 
und Lukas. [Beitrage zur Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament, II.] Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1907. Pp. iv+220. M. s. 
An attempt to reconstruct, from common material 

in Matthew and Luke not derived from Mark, 

the second main source used in conjunction with 

Mark by Luke and Matthew. This must be 

reckoned an important contribution to the litera- 

ture of the synoptic problem, although it perhaps 
too easily assumes the substantial correctness of 
the current two-document hypothesis. 


LEIPotpT, JOHANNES. Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons.  Erster 
Teil, Die Entstehung. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1907. _ Pp. viii+288. M. 4.50. 
A valuable discussion of the chief materials and 

problems relating to the origin of the New Testa- 
ment canon. Students of the New Testament 
canon will welcome this systematic treatment, 
the more especially as recent investigations have 
antiquated the older treatises on the subject. 


NIEBERGALL, FRIEDRICH. Praktische 
Auslegung des Neuen Testaments. 
Finfter Band, I. Allgemeine Einleitung. 
II. Andie Rémer. [Lietzmann’s Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament.] Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. 48+48. Paper, 
M. 1. 80. 


The general introduction to the new German 
i commentary exhibits the thoroughly 


practical 
modern and critical position of its editors upon 


the matters of authority and Scripture, and their 
conviction that the new positions may be made 
more useful to practical religion than has been 
supposed. The brief commentary on Romans 
is entirely controlled by the practical motive, the 
constant effort being to show how the religious 
value of the epistle may be utilized in preaching 
and teaching. This phase of the new enter- 
prise seems to promise great usefulness. 

Strone, S., Barton, W, E., and SoAREs, 

T. G. His Great Apostle: The Life and 

Letters of Paul. Chicago: Hope Pub- 

lishing Co., 1906. Pp. 212. Paper, 

$0.15, cloth, $0.25. His Friends: The 

Story of the Immediate Disciples of 

Jesus after His Ascension, and Their 

Letters to the Early Christians. Jbid., 

1907. Pp. 144. Paper, $0.15; cloth, 

$0.25. 

The editors of His Life have extended their 
convenient and helpful little edition to the whole 
New Testament. The material is arranged in 
historical order, the letters fitting into the frame- 


work of the narrative of Acts. 


Sweet, Louis M. The Birthand Infancy 
of Jesus Christ. With an introduction 
by J. S. Riggs, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1906. Pp. xiii+ 365. 
A keen and spirited defense of the infancy nar- 


ratives, unfortunately controlled by a strong dog- 


matic motive. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 


CuHartes, R. H. The Ethiopic Version 
of the Book of Enoch Edited from 
Twenty-three MSS, together with the 
Fragmentary Greek and Latin Ver- 
sions. [Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic 
Series, Part XI.] Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1906. Pp. xxxiiit+238. 178. - 
6d. 
Professor Charles’s long-expected critical text of 


Enoch constitutes a marked advance upon previous 
editions of that important work. He holds that 


parts of the book were originally composed in 
Hebrew, parts in Aramaic, and that some at least 


of the original was in poetic form. The text is 


clearly printed and there is an ample apparatus of 
variant readings. 
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